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Being  and  Becoming 


FOR  THE  PAST  forty  years,  The  Hew  Scholasticism 
has  enjoyed  a  constant  growth  and  influence  commensurate 
with  its  role  as  the,  J ournal  of  the  American  Catholic  Philo¬ 
sophical  Association.  From  modest  beginnings,  the  Journal 
and  the  Association  have  developed  together,  and  although  the 
titles  of  both  implied  initially  a  modest  outlook  and  venture, 
the  ensuing  years  have  considerably  broadened  and  deepened  the 
outlook  of  both  the  Association  and  its  offical  publication.  As 
far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  its  membership  has  reached 
out  to  many  who  are  not  American  or  Catholic  or  even  primarily 
philosophical  in  the  usual  professional  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Hew  Scholasticism,  in  turn,  not  only  has  branched  out 
similarly,  but  has  also  promoted  publication  of  articles  and 
reviews  by  representatives  of  the  philosophical  enterprise  at 
large,  and  not  only  by  members  of  the  Association  itself. 

The  present  editors,  in  assuming  office,  must  first  discharge 
a  great  obligation  in  acknowledging  with  considerable  appre¬ 
ciation  what  our  predecessors  have  done  to  make  this  Journal 
the  outstanding  scholarly  publication  it  has  become.  The  first 
issue  appeared  in  January,  1927,  edited  by  Edward  A.  Pace 
and  James  H.  Ryan,  who  remained  editors  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  magazine’s  existence  and  who  did  much  to  establish 
the  format  and  policy  of  the  publication.  In  1936,  John  K. 
Ryan  and  Francis  A.  Walsh  were  added  as  editors,  with  the 
latter  becoming  general  editor  for  the  year  1937.  Ignatius 
Smith,  O.  P.,  took  over  as  acting  editor  in  1938,  and  served  as 
appointed  editor  from  1938  until  the  end  of  1947.  Vincent 
Smith  became  editor  in  1948,  continuing  as  editor  until  the 
present  time.  We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  for  the  work  our  predecessors  have  so  ably  accom- 
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plished,  and  if  we  cite  Professor  Vincent  Smith  in  particular, 
it  is  not  only  because  he  is  the  immediate  predecessor  who  served 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  highly  significant  post-war  years  of 
widespread  philosophical  activity,  but  particularly  because  he 
exhibited  such  outstanding  ability  in  guiding  and  developing 
the  publication  through  this  complex  and  interesting  period,  and 
accordingly  passes  on  to  us,  with  much  helpful  counsel  and 
guidance,  a  well-established  and  vital  magazine  of  scholarly 
merit.  We  hope  to  maintain  this  high  level  of  achievement. 
We  must  express,  also,  our  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
the  strong  vote  of  confidence  given  us  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association;  we  shall  constantly  seek  to  merit  the  con¬ 
fidence  thus  bestowed  upon  us. 

Eather  than  announce  proposals  and  promises  for  the  future, 
we  prefer  to  let  the  coming  issues  manifest  our  hopes  and  plans 
for  the  future.  Our  over-all  policy  is  simply  to  continue  the 
high  standard  of  achievement  the  journal  already  enjoys  while 
being  open  to  modifications  and  changes  designed  to  improve  the 
publication  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  We  shall  seek  the 
valuable  aid  and  advice  of  our  fine  board  of  consulting  editors. 
In  addition,  we  hope  for  the  active  interest  and  cooperation  of 
all  members  of  the  Association  and,  indeed,  of  anyone  engaged 
in  the  philosophical  enterprise  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The 
times  ahead  promise  to  be  interesting  and  exciting;  our  primary 
effort  will  be  to  reflect  the  coming  periods  of  activity  in  a  viable 
and  comprehensive  philosophical  publication. 

John  A.  Oesteree 

Editor 

Eaeph  M.  McInerny 

Associate  Editor 


St.  Thomas,  Newman  and 
the  Existence  of  God 


by  Martin  Versfeld 

I  1ST  THIS  ARTICLE  I  want  to  do  something  towards  showing 
the  common  Christian  mind  of  two  very  different  thinkers, 
Newman  and  St.  Thomas.  Both  were  saintly  men  of  great 
intelligence  expressing  the  situation  of  the  Catholicism  of  their 
times.  These  were  very  different  indeed.  St.  Thomas  wrote 
within  a  wide  European  acceptance  of  the  Faith.  Newman 
wrote  within  a  despised  minority,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  infidelity  of  Europe.  Newman  was  driven  back  upon  him¬ 
self,  by  a  culture  which  he  felt  to  be  inimical,  to  seek  within 
himself  the  grounds  for  personal  acceptance  of  the  belief  in 
God.  St.  Thomas  could  express  the  common  light  of  a  Christian 
people.  Newman  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  men  like  Augustine, 
Pascal,  and  Kierkegaard,  compelled  to  seek  in  the  heart  for 
those  intimations  of  the  reality  and  presence  of  God  which  the 
things  about  them  seemed  often  to  deny  rather  than  to  proclaim. 

Let  me  quote  two  passages  from  Newman  which  seem  to  me 
to  reflect  faithfully  the  quality  of  his  experience.  Speaking  of  a 
crowd  in  a  city  street  he  says : 

Every  being  in  that  great  concourse  is  his  own  centre  and  all  things 
about  him  are  but  shades,  but  a  “  vain  shadow,”  in  which  he  “  walketh 
and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain.”  He  has  his  own  hopes  and  fears, 
desires,  judgments,  and  aims;  he  is  everything  to  himself,  and  no  one 
else  is  really  any  thing.  No  one  outside  of  him  can  really  touch  him, 
can  touch  his  soul,  his  immortality;  he  must  live  with  himself  for  ever. 
He  has  a  depth  within  him  unfathomable,  an  infinite  abyss  of  existence ; 
and  the  scene  in  which  he  bears  part  for  the  moment  is  but  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  upon  its  surface.1 

1  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons  (London  &  New  York,  1868),  IV,  82-3. 
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Or  again : 

Starting  then  with  the  being  of  a  God  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  as 
certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence,  though  when  I  try 
to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty  into  logical  shape  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  of  myself 
into  the  world  of  men,  and  there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with 
unspeakable  distress.  The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that 
great  truth,  of  which  my  whole  being  is  so  full ;  and  the  effect  upon  me 
is,  in  consequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied 
that  I  am  in  existence  myself.  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror,  and  did  not 
see  my  face,  I  should  have  the  sort  of  feeling  which  actually  comes  upon 
me,  when  I  look  into  this  living  busy  world,  and  see  no  reflection  of  its 
Creator.  This  is,  to  me,  one  of  those  great  difficulties  of  this  absolute 
primary  truth,  to  which  I  referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice, 
speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  an 
atheist,  or  a  pantheist  or  a  polytheist  when  I  looked  into  the  world. 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  only;  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the  real 
force  of  the  arguments  in  a  proof  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  general 
facts  of  human  society  and  the  course  of  history,  but  these  do  not  warm 
me  or  enlighten  me;  they  do  not  take  away  the  winter  of  my  desolation 
or  make  the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my  moral 
being  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet’s 
scroll,  full  of  “  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.”  2 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  we  are  in  an  entirely  different  atmos¬ 
phere  fiom  that  of  St.  Thomas.  What  we  are  reminded  of  is 
Augustine’s  abyssus  humanae  naturae,  Pascal’s  analyses  of  the 
misery  of  the  human  condition,  and  even  of  Kierkegaard’s 
description  of  despair.  The  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the 
admission  of  personal  struggle  and  misery  are  singularly  absent 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas.  There  are  indications,  perhaps 
all  the  more  telling  for  this  absence,  for  the  perceptive  person  to 
read,  but  the  strong  sense  that  the  world  and  the  body  are  our 
home  which  speaks  so  clearly  in  men  like  St.  Thomas  and 
Chesterton  is  absent  in  Newman.  Chesterton  sees  the  existence 

2  Apologia  pro  vita  sua.  General  answer  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  Kingsley  vs 
Newman,  ed.  W.  Ward  (Oxford,  1931),  pp.  333-4. 
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of  God  proclaimed  at  once  in  the  glory  of  existence  which 
surrounds  a  pencil  or  a  post  or  a  tree.  All  his  writing  is  a 
celebration  of  God  in  creatures.  St.  Thomas,  in  breaking  with 
the  Platonist  tradition  to  the  extent  which  he  does,  has  the  same 
approach.  His  rational  proofs  a  posteriori  that  God  exists  affirm 
what  I  may  call  thg  congeniality  of  the  common  and  public 
world  both  to  the  human  mind  and  to  God.  Hence  his  acceptance 
of  logic  is  much  easier  than  that  of  Newman.  He  does  not  find 
it  hard  to  express  things  in  figure  and  mood  to  his  satisfaction. 
Logic  prescinds  from  the  personal  predicament  of  each  one  of 
us.  Where  our  concern  is  primarily  wfith  that  predicament  we 
may  find  logic  irrelevant.  Logic  seeks  light  and  the  genius  of 
St.  Thomas  is  a  genius  of  light.  What  Newman  seeks  is  the 
warmth  of  the  heart  in  belief.  We  might  say  that  Newman 
is  seeking  the  logic  of  belief  but  it  is  a  dialectic  worked  out 
in  the  heart  and  circumstances  of  existing  individuals.  He  is, 
he  says,  as  little  able  to  think  by  any  mind  but  his  own  as  to 
breathe  with  another’s  lungs.  Conscience  is  nearer  to  him  than 
any  other  means  of  knowledge. 

If  there  is  an  argument  in  Newman  for  the  existence  of  God 
it  is  an  argument  from  the  testimony  of  conscience,  but  we 
should  be  careful  in  what  sense  we  call  it  an  argument.  It  is 
rather  a  persuasion  to  let  the  kind  of  reason  which  conscience  is 
prevail  over  the  noisy  clatter  of  the  argumentative  reason.  The 
motto  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  is  taken  from  St.  Ambrose : 
Non  in  dialeclica  complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere  populum  suum. 
To  rely  on  mere  argument  in  matters  of  divinity  is  gradually 
to  fall  into  the  illusion  that  God  is  within  our  own  power. 
In  the  Tamworth  Reading  Room,  Newman  criticises  Lord 
Brougham  for  his  insistence  that  “  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
threats  which  science  affords  us  is  the  knowledge  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed.  .  .  . 
There  soon  arises  a  sense  of  gratification  and  of  new  wonder 
at  perceiving  how  so  insignificant  a  creature  has  been  able  to 
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reach  such  a  knowledge  of  the  unbounded  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  “  So,”  comments  Newman,  “  this  is  the  religion  we 
are  to  gain  from  the  study  of  Nature;  how  miserable.  The 
God  we  attain  is  our  own  mind;  our  veneration  is  even  pro¬ 
fessedly  the  worship  of  self.”  3 

There  is  more  than  a  comment  on  Brougham  in  these  words 
of  Newman.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  history  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophy.  St.  Thomas  gives  rational  demonstrations  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  famous  quinque  viae,  and  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
these  ways  ’  within  the  context  of  St.  Thomas’  mind  and 
situation.  But  we  must  consider  what  happens  when  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  proposition  that  God  exists  apart  from  any 
concern  with  belief  in  or  personal  acceptance  of  God.  If  we 
prescind  from  the  latter  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the 
statement,  God  exists,  is  less  significant  than  the  statements, 
oxen  exist,  or,  this  piece  of  iron  exists.  These  statements  are 
empirically  verifiable  and  refer  to  objects  of  use.  God  becomes 
a  concept  that  we  can  manipulate,  and  we  will  use  it  to  achieve 
unity  of  science  or  maintain  the  order  of  nature.  But  the  day 
will  come  when  we  have  no  need  of  that  hypothesis,  and  we 
will  see  the  mind  as  the  highest  moment  of  reality,  as  the  only 
governor  of  nature,  and,  in  its  control  of  the  natural  order, 
the  only  providence. 

To  state  an  aspect  of  the  case  in  Newman’s  own  terminology, 
assent  to  the  existence  of  God  must  be  a  real  not  a  notional 
assent,  and  only  to  a  notional  assent  will  the  processes  of  logical 
argument  lead.  The  persuasion,  to  be  significant,  must  be  sub¬ 
jective.  Objective  arguments  he  remarks  serve  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  and  to  open  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  to  trace  them  and  their  implications  in  outline, 
not  to  convince  by  the  logic  of  its  mere  wording. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  any  essential  conflict 
here  between  Newman  and  St.  Thomas.  We  must  never  forget, 

8  Discussions  and  Arguments  (London  &  New  York,  1897),  p  301 
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that  the  five  ways  of  St.  Thomas  are  a  praeamhula  fidei  not  a 
praeamhula  scientiae  or  certitudinis  as  the  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  was  for  Descartes,  or  a  praeamhula  anything  else. 
In  my  opinion  this  radically  effects  how  we  must  understand 
the  word  praeamhula.  Newman’s  analysis  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  reason  in  the  Oxford  University  Sermons 
contain  nothing  for  a  Thomist  to  reject.  Newman  is  discussing 
the  part  which  evidences  play  in  the  acceptance  of  God  by  faith, 
and  he  points  out  that  we  do  not  first  establish  the  Gospel  truths 
by  rational  evidence,  and  then,  by  a  further  and  different  act, 
proceed  to  believe  in  them.  In  a  manner  which  reminds  one  of 
the  opening  of  the  Contra  Gentiles,  and  in  some  ways  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Newman  writes: 

Faith  is  a  principle  of  action,  and  action  does  not  allow  time  for 
minute  and  finished  investigations.  We  may  (if  we  will)  think  that 
such  investigations  are  of  high  value;  though,  in  truth,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  blunt  the  practical  energy  of  the  mind,  while  they  improve 
its  scientific  exactness;  but,  whatever  be  their  character  and  conse¬ 
quences,  they  do  not  answer  the  needs  of  daily  life.  Diligent  collection 
of  evidence,  sifting  of  arguments,  and  balancing  of  rival  testimonies, 
may  be  suited  to  persons  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  act  when 
and  how  they  will;  they  are  not  suited  to  the  multitude.4 5 

Again,  he  says:  “ Hence  (faith)  is  said,  and  rightly  to  be  a 
venture,  to  involve  a  risk;  or  again  to  be  against  Reason,  to 
triumph  over  Reason.”  6 

We  have  to  be  very  careful,  however,  how  we  understand 
reason  in  the  latter  citation.  In  the  context  Newman  means 
logical  arguments  on  evidences.  He  does  not  deny,  indeed  he 
brilliantly  analyses,  the  positive  part  which  reason  plays  in 
the  act  of  faith,  but  he  points  out  that  it  is  not  a  reasoning  which 
starts  with  clear  and  distinct  ideas  but  is  guided  by  a  complex 
of  presumptions,  loves  and  attitudes  of  will.  He  is  very  clear 

4  Oxford  University  Sermons  (London  &  New  York,  1892),  X,  188, 

5  Ibid.,  XII,  224. 
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on  the  distinction  between  having  a  reason  and  having  an 
argument.  The  reasons  for  believing  are  as  complex  and  unstat- 
able  as  every  person’s  existential  make-up  and  situation,  and 
Newman  will  not  even  try  to  give  a  full  list  of  those  primary 
conditions  of  the  mind  which  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Believers,  he  says,  “  may  argue  badly,  but  they  reason 
well;  that  is,  their  professed  grounds  are  no  sufficient  measures 
of  their  real  ones.  And  in  like  manner,  though  the  evidence  with 
which  Faith  is  content  is  apparently  inadequate  to  its  purpose, 
yet  this  is  no  proof  of  real  weakness  or  imperfection  in  its 
reasoning.  It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  Reason,  yet  is  not;  it  is 
but  independent  of  and  distinct  from  what  are  called  philosophi¬ 
cal  inquiries,  intellectual  systems,  courses  of  argument,  and  the 
like.”  8  What  St.  Thomas  is  trying  to  do  in  the  five  ways  is  to 
find  reasons  which  accord  with,  but  do  not  substitute  for  the 
reasons  of  faith.  The  notion  of  praeambula  must  be  seen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  notion  of  a  fides  quaeren-s  intellectum,  and  in 
such  an  endeavour  Newman  saw,  indeed,  a  law  of  the  human 
intellect.  He  held  that  in  the  case  of  educated  minds,  investisra- 
tions  into  the  argumentative  proofs  of  the  things  to  which  they 
have  given  their  assent,  is  an  obligation,  or  rather  a  necessity, 
and  that  such  a  trial  of  their  intellects  is  a  law  of  their  nature. 

Newman  is  one  of  the  greatest  psychologists  of  reasoning, 
especially  of  moral  reasoning.  Exquisitely  sensible  of  what  went 
on  in  himself,  one  of  his  great  contributions  to  philosophy  is 
his  peneti  ating  descriptions  of  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at 
our  assents,  and  the  variety  and  subtlety  of  the  subjective  factors 
which  come  into  play  in  the  formation  of  our  convictions.  Per¬ 
haps  nobody  else  has  shown  so  well  the  difference  between  the 
exercise  of  the  reason  in  moral  matters,  which  have  to  do  with 
existential  situations,  and  in  matters  mathematical  and  physical 
where  the  reasoning  is  impersonal  and  has  to  do  with  ab¬ 
stractions.  Readers  of  Pascal  are  well  acquainted  with  the 

6  Hid.,  XI,  212. 
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distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  esprit  geometrique  and 
the  esprit  de  finesse,  the  latter  having  to  do  with  those  reasonings 
of  the  heart  or  conscience  which  are  connected  with  the  subtleties 
of  the  concrete  situation  which  involve  man  in  the  totality  of 
what  he  is.  Pascal’s  reasons  of  the  heart  are  not  matters  of 
feeling  or  operation^,  performed  by  a  part  of  what  he  is  hut  the 
process  of  appropriating  the  truth  personally.  There  is  a  very 
exact  correspondence  to  this  distinction  in  the  differences  which 
Newman  exhibits  between  formal  inference  on  the  one  hand  and 
natural  and  informal  inference  on  the  other.  For  Newman, 
formal  inference  corresponds  to  the  evidence  required  by  the 
mathematical  and  positive  sciences,  and  expresses  their  demand 
for  a  public  and  impersonal  character.  These  processes  have  in 
a  sense  an  objective  existence,  and  can  he  detached,  as  universal 
procedures,  from  the  subject  who  operates  them.  An  experiment 
in  a  laboratory,  and,  say,  the  statistical  treatment  of  its  results 
do  not  and  should  not  reflect  the  biography  of  the  experimenter. 
He  has,  as  it  were  to  operate  for  all  minds,  and  his  experiments 
and  deductions  must  in  principle  be  repeatable.  The  results 
which  we  obtain  in  this  manner  are  very  valuable  and  very 
necessary  for  man,  hut  we  have  always  to  remember  that  we 
obtain  them  by  a  recession  from  the  concrete.  We  deal  with 
concepts  which  represent  only  abstract  aspects  or  formalities  of 
things,  and  we  deal  with  them  not  as  persons  but  as  impersonal 
technical  manipulators.  It  is  by  getting  rid  of  the  existential 
complexity  both  of  subject  and  object  that  we  create  a  public 
world  of  ‘  positive  ’  truth.  For  Newman  this  public  world  is 
not  enough.  We  cannot  live  on  the  evidences  of  science  because 
they  are  bought  at  the  price  of  abstractness  and  we  live  in  the 
concrete  world.  We  distrust  speculators  and  theorists,  he  says  in 
the  Grammar  because  they  are  dead  to  the  necessity  of  personal 
prudence  and  judgment  to  qualify  and  complete  their  logic. 
Science,  working  by  itself,  reaches  truth  in  the  abstract,  and 
probability  in  the  concrete ;  hut  what  we  aim  at  is  truth  in  the 
concrete. 
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Newman  points  out  the  difference  from  those  of  the  positive 
sciences  both  of  the  data  of  moral  reasoning,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  we  reason  concerning  them.  As  regards  the  data  he 
spoke  as  follows  in  his  very  last  lecture  in  Dublin,  given  to  the 
Medical  School. 

The  physical  nature  lies  before  us,  potent  to  the  sight,  ready  to  the 
touch,  appealing  to  the  senses  in  so  unequivocal  a  way  that  the  science 
which  is  founded  upon  it  is  as  real  to  us  as  the  fact  of  our  personal 
existence.  But  the  phenomena,  which  are  the  basis  of  morals  and 
religion,  have  nothing  of  this  luminous  evidence.  Instead  of  being 
obtruded  upon  our  notice,  so  that  we  cannot  possibly  overlook  them, 
they  are  dictates  either  of  conscience  or  of  faith.  They  are  faint 
shadows  and  tracings,  certain  indeed,  but  delicate,  fragile  and  almost 
evanescent,  which  the  mind  recognises  at  one  time,  not  at  another, 
discerns  when  it  is  calm,  loses  when  it  is  in  agitation.7 

As  regards  the  person  himself  who  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  among  the  passages  in  which  Newman  expresses  the 
individual  and  personal  character  of  our  apprehensions  of  truth 
in  the  concrete,  truth,  that  is,  in  which  the  whole  person  and 
his  situation  are  involved.  I  start  with  a  few  sentences  torn  from 
a  famous  passage  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 

Each  thing  has  its  own  nature  and  its  own  history.  When  the  nature 
and  the  history  of  many  things  are  similar,  we  say  that  they  have  the 
same  nature;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  and  the  same  nature; 
they  are  each  of  them  itself,  not  identical  but  like.  ...  We  call 
rationality  the  distinction  of  man,  when  compared  with  other  animals. 
This  is  true  in  logic;  but  in  fact  a  man  differs  from  a  brute,  not  in 
rationality  only,  but  in  all  that  he  is,  even  in  those  respects  in  which  he 
is  most  like  a  brute ;  so  that  his  whole  self,  his  bones,  limbs,  make,  life, 
reason,  moral  feeling,  immortality,  and  all  that  he  is  besides,  is  his  real 
differentia  in  contrast  to  a  horse  or  a  dog.  And  in  like  manner,  as  re¬ 
gards  John  and  Richard,  when  compared  with  one  another;  each  is  him¬ 
self,  and  nothing  else,  and,  though,  regarded  abstractedly,  the  two  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  something  in  common,  viz.  that  abstract  sameness 

7 Idea  of  a  University  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  382-3. 
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which  does  not  exist  at  all,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  they  have  nothing  in 
common,  for  each  of  them  has  a.  vested  interest  in  all  that  he  himself 
is;  and,  moreover,  what  seems  to  be  common  in  the  two,  becomes  in  fact 
so  uncommon,  so  sui  simile,  in  their  respective  individualities — the  bodily 
frame  of  each  is  so  singled  out  from  all  other  bodies  by  its  special 
constitution,  sound  or  weak,  by  its  vitality,  activity,  pathological  history 
and  changes,  and,  again,  the  mind  of  each  is  so  distinct  from  all  other 
minds,  in  disposition,  powers,  and  habits, — that  instead  of  saying,  as 
logicians  say,  that  the  two  men  differ  only  in  number,  we  ought,  I 
repeat,  rather  to  say  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  all  that  they 
are,  in  identity,  in  incommunicability,  in  personality.8 

As  a  consequence  we  all  apprehend  the  truth  in  different  ways 
and  at  different  times  in  a  manner  to  which  the  formal  statement 
or  formal  deduction  of  the  truth  gives  us  no  clue  whatever. 

No  analysis  is  subtle  and  delicate  enough  to  represent  adequately  the 
state  of  mind  under  which  we  believe,  or  the  subjects  of  belief,  as  they 
are  presented  to  our  thoughts.  ...  It  is  probable  that  a  given  opinion, 
as  held  by  several  individuals,  even  when  of  the  most  congenial  views, 
is  as  distinct  from  itself  as  are  their  faces.9 

Let  this  be  considered,  how  very  differently  an  argument  strikes  the 
mind  at  one  time  and  another,  according  to  its  particular  state,  or  the 
accident  of  the  moment.  At  one  time  it  is  weak  or  unmeaning, — at 
another,  it  is  nothing  short  of  demonstration.  We  take  up  a  book  at  one 
time,  and  see  nothing  in  it ;  at  another,  it  is  full  of  weighty  remarks  and 
precious  thoughts.  Sometimes  a  statement  is  axiomatic, — sometimes  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  can  be  said  for  it.10 

Now  the  admission  of  those  circumstances  involves  a  variety  of  ante¬ 
cedent  views,  presumptions,  implications,  associations,  and  the  like, 
many  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  and  analyse.  .  .  .  Further  let 
it  be  considered,  that,  even  as  regards  what  are  commonly  called 
evidences,  that  is,  arguments  a  posteriori ,  conviction  for  the  most  part 
follows,  not  upon  any  one  great  or  decisive  proof  or  token  of  the  point 
in  debate,  but  upon  a  number  of  very  minute  circumstances  together, 
which  the  mind  is  quite  unable  to  count  up  and  methodize  in  an 

8  Grammar  of  Assent  (New  York,  1947),  p.  213. 

8  Oxford  University  Sermons,  p.  267. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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argumentative  form.  ...  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  almost  all 
reasons  formally  adduced  in  moral  inquiries,  are  rather  specimens  and 
symbols  of  the  real  grounds,  than  those  grounds  themselves.11 

Now  this  apparent  nominalism  and  personalism  of  Newman’s 
thought  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  very  far  cry  from  the  appar¬ 
ently  impersonal  ‘  moderate  realism’  of  St.  Thomas.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  Newman  is  not  writing  metaphysics; 
he  is  examining  how  in  the  concrete  the  mind  reaches  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  processes  by  which  a  metaphysician’s  mind  con¬ 
cludes  are  themselves  historical  and  personal.  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Contra  Gentiles  reproaches  those  who,  ignoring  their  fleshly 
embodiment,  “  forget  that  they  are  men.”  This  is  certainly  not 
something  which  Newman  ever  ignored  or  forgot.  He  points  out 
that  the  “  presumptions  ”  and  personally  creative  character  of 
moral  reasoning  are  not  absent  in  the  reasoning  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  metaphysicians,  and  he  more  than  suggests  that 
their  formal  inferences  and  arguments  are  simply  a  convention 
supervening  upon  their  creative  processes  in  order  to  make 
them  public.  “  How  a  man  reasons  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  how 
he  remembers,  ’  12  and  if  by  reducing  our  reasoning  to  formal 
arguments  we  seek  to  hide  the  mystery  in  the  interests  of  com¬ 
municability,  it  remains  as  its  ultimate  ground.  u  Nothing  can 
be  urged,  or  made  to  tell,  but  what  all  feel,  all  comprehend,  all 
can  put  into  words;  current  language  becomes  the  measure  of 
thought,  only  such  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  can  produce 
their  reasons;  only  such  reasons  are  in  point  as  can  be  exhibited 
in  simple  propositions;  the  multiform  and  intricate  assemblage 
of  considerations,  which  really  lead  to  judgment  and  action, 
must  be  attenuated  or  mutilated  into  a  major  and  a  minor 
piemiss.  It  may  be  that  at  times  Newman  exaggerates  and 
mechanizes  the  formalising  process,  but  he  has  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  creative  and  personal  character  not  only  of  moral 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  273,  274,  275. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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and  religious  but  also  of  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
reasoning. 

The  most  remarkable  victories  of  genius,  remarkable  both  in  their 
originality  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  have  been  pursued,  have 
been  gained,  as  though  by  invisible  weapons,  by  ways  of  thought  so 
recondite  and  intricate  that  the  mass  of  men  are  obliged  to  take  them 
on  trust,  till  the  event  or  other  evidence  confirms  them.  Such  are  the 
methods  which  penetrating  intellects  have  invented  in  mathematical 
science,  which  look  like  sophisms  till  they  issue  in  truths.  Here,  even 
in  the  severest  of  disciplines,  and  in  absolutely  demonstrative  processes, 
the  instrument  of  discovery  is  so  subtle,  that  technical  expressions  and 
formulae  are  of  necessity  substituted  for  it,  to  thread  the  labyrinth 
withal,  by  way  of  tempering  its  difficulties  to  the  grosser  reason  of 
the  many.  Or  let  it  be  considered  how  rare  and  immaterial  (if  I  may 
use  the  words)  is  metaphysical  proof :  how  difficult  to  embrace,  even 
when  presented  to  us  by  philosophers  in  whose  clearness  of  mind  and 
good  sense  we  fully  confide.14 

In  fact,  he  suggests,  the  achievements  of  genius  are  solitary. 
“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  stepping  by  which  great 
geniuses  scale  the  mountains  of  truth  is  as  unsafe  and  precarious 
to  men  in  general,  as  the  ascent  of  a  mountaineer  up  a  literal 
crag.  It  is  a  way  which  they  alone  can  take;  and  its  justification 
lies  in  their  success.”  10  From  this  point  of  view  St.  Thomas’ 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  are,  in  their  steps,  so  many 
beacons  which  we  observe  up  the  crag  of  a  truth  personally 
reached  by  St.  Thomas.  They  do  not  cut  a  highway  up  which  we 
can  casually  romp  in  the  manner  suggested  by  some  superficial 
fools  who  write  books  on  apologetics.  Behind  the  formal  proofs 
we  have  the  dexterity,  life,  and  situation  of  a  real  person  and 
perhaps  we  can  appropriate  his  achievement  only  in  an  ana¬ 
logous  way. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  however  full  and  however  precise  our  producible 
grounds  may  be,  however  systematic  our  method,  however  clear  and 
tangible  our  evidence,  yet  when  our  argument  is  traced  down  to  its 


14  Ibid .,  217. 


16  Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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simple  elements,  there  must  be  something  assumed  ultimately  which 
is  incapable  of  proof.16 

What  is  it  which  it  thus  assumed  ?  In  the  Oxford  University 
Sermons ,17  Newman  suggests  some  of  the  things  which  we  do 
assume.  He  points  out  that  we  trust  the  senses,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  the  external  world,  which  they  reveal,  exists. 
We  believe  that  memory  gives  us  a  true  report  of  the  past,  and 
assurance  of  what  we  hold  and  do  not  hold.  And  we  assume  the 
fidelity  of  our  reasoning  powers.  The  matter  is  amplified  in 
the  Grammar  of  Assent  in  passages  which  I  shall  presently  refer 
to.  What  we  assume  in  fact  is  our  concrete  individual  being 

O 

historically  situated  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  assumptions  here  recognised 
by  N ewman  are  in  fact  recognised  by  St.  Thomas.  Thus  in  the 
first  proof  of  God’s  existence  he  assumes  that  we  can  trust  the 
senses  when  they  reveal  to  us  a  world  of  things  in  motion. 
Again,  by  employing  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  he  is 
expressing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  rationalitv  of  the 
universe  and  in  the  power  of  the  human  reason  to  reach  the 
truth  about  things.  We  can  appreciate  St.  Thomas’  sense  of 
being  firmly  seated  in  history  and  reality  only  when  we  compare 
his  arguments  for  God’s  existence  with  those  of  Descartes,  which 
are  preceded  by  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world, 
of  the  reliability  of  memory,  and  of  the  power  of  the  reason  to 
reveal  the  truth  about  things.  Both  Newman  and  St.  Thomas 
reject  the  Cartesian  doubt.  Both  have  a  basic  attitude  of 
acceptance  to  the  world  within  and  without. 

It  is  not  always  fully  appreciated  how  much  is  implied  in 
saying  that  St.  Thomas’  proofs  are  proofs  a  posteriori.  It  means 
that  they  are  proofs  from  the  posture  of  affairs  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  this  posture  of  affairs  included  a  widespread 
faith  that  God  exists.  Consequently  he  was  not  trying  to  reach 


18  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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a  new  conclusion,  or  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  entity 
which  nobody  had  hitherto  suspected.  His  was  a  faith  seeking 
understanding,  and  that  is  why  Bertrand  Russell  can  dismiss 
him  as  no  philosopher  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  assuming  what 
he  pretends  to  prove.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  show  here  the 
grounds  for  holding  that  faith  rectifies  rather  than  perverts  the 
philosophic  reason.  *But  I  do  not  wish  to  deny,  I  wish  rather 
to  suggest,  that  when  St.  Thomas  ends  his  rational  proofs  with 
expressions  such  as :  et  hoc  omnes  intelligunt  Deum ;  or,  quam 
omnes  Deum  nominant,  the  God  which  we  reach  is  the  God  in 
whom  we  have  believed.  When  we  take  away  that  belief  we 
reach  the  God  who  is  the  guarantor  of  our  physics,  or  the  master 
clockmaker,  but  not  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  J acob,  not 
the  historical  God  whom  we  reach  through  our  sense  of  location 
in  history.  I  regard  the  Thomist  proofs  as  a  brilliant  effort  to 
express  in  a  rational  way  this  sense  of  location.  It  is  reason 
giving  an  account  of  where  it  is,  in  time  and  in  a  body.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  important  to  insist  that  the  arguments  of  St. 
Thomas  are  not  logical  but  metaphysical  arguments.  They 
express  an  exigency  of  the  thinker,  aware  of  what  and  where  he 
is,  to  accept  and  depend.  They  state  the  conditions  of  my 
existence  here  and  now,  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of  my  thinking. 
St.  Thomas  is  not  trying  to  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  thinking  substance,  but  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
concrete  totality  of  what  he  was  and  believed ;  and  here  it  seems 
that  his  approach  has  common  ground  with  Newman’s  approach 
from  individual  conscience  ut  exercita. 

To  put  it  differently,  St.  Thomas’  proofs  must  be  given  an 
existential  interpretation.  I  wonder  whether  the  full  flavor  of 
the  dictum:  cognitum  est  in  cognoscente  per  modum  cogno¬ 
scenti^  has  as  yet  been  extracted.  It  might  be  argued  that  it 
should  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  mode  of  human  intellection  in 
general,  to  indicate,  for  instance,  its  difference  from  angelic 
intellection.  Now  what  Newman  does  so  well  is  to  show  not 
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merely  how  our  thinking  is  conditioned  by  our  human  nature, 
but  also  how  our  individual  situation  and  idiosyncrasy  affects 
it.  We  filter  reality  through  individual  temperament,  experience 
and,  as  we  should  say  now,  facticity.  Thinking  is  the  act  of  a 
person.  Does  per  modum  cognoscentis  cover  this  ?  Let  us  recall 
that  for  St.  Thomas  it  is  the  man  who  thinks,  not  a  mind 
unconnected  with  the  body  and  its  history.  And  as  soon  as 
the  body  is  brought  into  the  cognoscens,  we  not  only  restore  the 
importance  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  but  emphasize 
our  personality  as  placed,  each  of  us  uniquely,  in  the  historical 
flux.  When  St.  Thomas  says  that  man  has  reason  and  hands, 
he  is  far  from  Descartes  who  could  doubt  the  existence  of  his 
hand  while  he  wrote,  and  who  arrives  at  a  thinking  subject  who 
is  a  universal  epistemological  subject.  For  St.  Thomas,  think¬ 
ing  is  not  relative  only  to  the  general  human  condition,  but  to 
his  own.  If  that  is  so,  the  proofs  of  God’s  existence  do  not  hang 
m  a  void  of  pure  reason  or  spirit,  but  express  the  exigencies  of 
a  person,  endeavoring  to  make  sense  of  his  own  situation. 

I  put  these  points  to  Fr.  Hilary  Carpenter,  0.  P.,  who,  in 
a  letter  dated  June  7,  1960,  made  the  following  comment: 

I  find  myself  in  entire  agreement  with  you  in  this  interpretation  of 
St.  Thomas.  Esse  uniuscuiusque  rei  est  ei  proprium  et  distinctum  ab 
esse  cuiuslibet  alterius  rei.  (The  existing  of  any  thing  is  peculiar  to  it 
and  distinct  from  the  existing  of  any  other  thing.)  The  modus  cogno¬ 
scentis  is  precisely  commensurate  with  his  being  (esse),  the  modification 
being  not  only  with  reference  to  his  nature  ( secundum  naturam)  but 
also  with  reference  to  his  person  ( secundum  personam) .  Actions  and 
therefore  passions  proceed  from  his  totality  (sunt  suppositorum) .  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  not  enough  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
necessary  integration  of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  human 
suppositum  or  persona  as  actually  existing  in  rerum  natura.  In  the 
interchange  of  truth  between  persons,  if  the  ultimate  criterion  is 
objective  evidence,  this  evidence  must  be  clarified  commensurately  with 
the  individual  mode  both  of  the  giver  and  of  the  receiver.  Surely  this  is 
what  Newman  meant.  He  would  not  want  to  deny  the  basic  value  of 
logical  science— that  is  secundum  modum  essentialem  cognoscentis 
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(according  to  the  common  nature  which  is  in  the  knower) — but  to 
maintain  that  clear  and  objective  evidence  depends  ultimately  on  the 
persons  concerned — that  is  secundum  modum  personalem  cognoscentis 
(according  to  the  concrete  individual  existence  of  the  knower).  Logical 
truth  must  be  commensurate  with  ontological  truth,  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it.  After  all,  in  its  most  perfect  mode,  Truth  is  a  Person. 
“  I  am  the  Truth.”  That  is  surely  how  a  metaphysical  proof  differs 
from  a  logical  one;  it  must  be  logical  in  form,  but  it  is  concerned  with 
the  actual,  not  merely  objectively  but  also  subjectively. 

If  this  conclusion  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  esprit  de  finesse  is  required  both  for  following  and 
for  communicating  the  arguments  of  St.  Thomas  than  is  com¬ 
monly  perceived.  To  use  a  distinction  of  Newman,  we  have  to 
follow  his  reason  rather  than  his  argument,  and  reasoning 
involves  what  one  is.  Formal  arguments,  says  Newman  “  do  hut 
approximate  to  a  representation  of  the  general  character  of  the 
proof  which  the  wu-iter  wishes  to  convey  to  another’s  mind.”  13 
Hence,  he  continues,  the  true  office  of  a  writer  is  “to  excite  and 
direct  trains  of  thought ;  and  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  too 
common  practice  of  readers,  to  expect  everything  to  be  done 
for  them  .  .  .  and  to  account  every  argument  as  unsound 
which  is  illogically  worded.” 

Now  what  Newman  does,  in  an  almost  unexampled  way,  is 
to  draw  our  attention  to  the  factors  involved  in  finding  state¬ 
ments  about  God  subjectively  compelling.  Newman  has  very 
strong  roots  in  the  English  empiricist  tradition,  and  seems  to 
have  had  none  or  little  acquaintance  with  the  Continental  ration¬ 
alists.  While  this  had  at  times  an  adverse  effect  upon  his 
thought,  it  made  him  a  keen  observer  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
actual  operations,  and  gave  him  an  extraordinary  docility  to  our 
constitution  as  we  find  it.  In  the  Grammar  he  suggests  that 
we  follow  Bacon  more  closely  and  not  distort  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  according  to  the  demands  of  an  ideal  optimism;  we 
should  have  regard  for  modes  of  thought  proper  to  our  nature 

18  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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and  faithfully  observe  them  in  our  intellectual  exercises.  What 
impressed  Newman  in  the  course  of  this  faithful  observation 
was  the  extraordinary  number  of  certitudes  with  which  we 
operate,  such  as  that  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  or  that  Paris  is 
a  city  in  France,  or  that  fhat  is  a  tree,  and  what  he  did  in  an 
unprecedented  way  was  to  analyse  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive 
at  these  certitudes.  These  certitudes  form  the  solid  framework 
within  which  we  conduct  our  lives,  and  are  assumed  so  naturally 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  take  note  of  their  importance.  There 
can  however  be  no  reform  of  the  mind  which  does  not  take 
account  of  it  as  it  is,  and  in  its  concrete  situation.  Bertrand 
Russell  says  that  he  started  his  philosophical  career  by  asking 
whether  we  can  know  anything  for  certain.  Newman  asks  on 
the  contrary  how  it  is  that  we  know  so  many  things  for  certain. 
Russell  is  still  in  the  Cartesian  tradition,  according  to  which  we 
must  commence  to  philosophize  by  pressing  doubt  as  far  as 
possible.  Newman  is  aware  that  such  an  effort  is  still  historic¬ 
ally  environed,  and  is  parasitic  upon  a  number  of  certitudes 
which  we  cannot  but  assume. 

There  are  some  writers  who  ...  lay  down  as  a  general  proposition 
that  we  have  no  right  in  philosophy  to  make  any  assumption  whatever, 
and  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  a  universal  doubt.  This,  however,  is  of 
all  assumptions  the  greatest,  and  to  forbid  assumptions  universally 
is  to  forbid  this  one  in  particular.  Doubt  itself  is  a  positive  state,  and 
implies  a  definite  habit  of  mind,  and  thereby  necessarily  involves  a 
system  of  principles  and  doctrines  all  its  own.  Again,  if  nothing  is  to 
be  assumed,  what  is  our  very  method  of  reasoning  but  an  assumption? 
and  what  our  nature  itself  ...  I  would  rather  have  to  maintain 
that  we  ought  to  begin  with  believing  everything  that  is  offered  to  our 
acceptance,  than  that  it  is  our  duty  to  doubt  of  everything.  The  former, 
indeed,  seems  the  true  way  of  learning.  In  that  case  we  soon  discover 
and  discard  what  is  contradictory  to  itself;  and  error  having  always 
some  portion  of  truth  in  it,  and  the  truth  having  a  reality  which  error 
has  not,  we  may  expect,  that  when  there  is  an  honest  purpose  and 
fair  talents,  we  shall  somehow  make  our  way  forward.19 


19  Grammar  of  Assent,  pp.  286-7. 
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Now  this  somehow  making  our  way  forward  is  a  very  different 
and  more  modest  proposal  than  Descartes’  progress  by  a  linear 
sequence  of  angelic  intuitions,  and  is  much  closer  to  life.  It 
does  justice  to  the  multiple  conditions  of  background,  tempera¬ 
ment,  tradition  and  environment  from  which  we  start,  from 
which  we  can  only  intellectually  prescind,  and  through  which 
we  must  make  our  way.  Existentially  we  cannot  break  with 
these  starting  points,  and  we  can  develop  only  in  and  through 
and  out  of  these.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  keep  in  touch  with 
the  concrete,  and  prevent  our  lives  from  becoming  the  ghosts  of 
themselves.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  our  certitude  of 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  important  as  it  is  for  St. 
Thomas’  proof.  It  has  been  well  dealt  with  by  D’Arcy.20 
There  is  a  connection  between  Descartes’  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  and  his  reduction  of  the  self  to  a  ghost 
of  what  it  is  as  a  living  personal  existent.  I  have  myself 
written:  “  The  failing  of  Descartes’  philosophy  is  in  fact  a 
lack  of  self-consciousness,  a  failure  to  respond  to  the  richness 
of  the  question,  What  am  I  doing? — an  escape  into  an  essence 
in  which  Descartes  ceased  to  be  Descartes.  A  man’s  certainty 
of  his  existence  is  an  infinitely  complex  sense  of  actuality  which 
escapes  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  because  of  the  contingencies 
in  which  it  is  wrapped.”  21 

This  sense  of  the  concrete  character  of  the  self  and  its  destiny 
is  central  to  the  philosophy  of  Newman.  He  writes:  “Our 
being,  with  its  faculties,  mind  and  body,  is  a  fact  not  admitting 
of  question,  all  things  being  of  necessity  referred  to  it,  not  it  to 
other  things.  If  I  may  not  assume  that  I  exist,  and  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way,  that  is,  with  a  particular  mental  constitution,  I  have 
nothing  to  speculate  about,  and  had  better  let  speculation  alone. 
Such  as  I  am,  it  is  my  all;  this  is  my  essential  standpoint,  and 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  otherwise,  thought  is  but  an  idle 

20  The  Nature  of  Belief,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1931),  pp.  112  ff. 

21  M.  Versfeld,  The  Mirror  of  Philosophers  (New  York,  1960),  p.  75. 
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amusement,  not  worth  the  trouble.”  22  Or  again :  “  I  am  what 
I  am,  or  I  am  nothing.  I  cannot  think,  reflect  or  judge  about 
my  being,  without  starting  from  the  very  point  which  I  aim  at 
concluding.  My  ideas  are  all  assumptions,  and  I  am  ever  moving 
in  a  circle.  I  cannot  avoi'd  being  sufficient  for  myself,  for  I 
cannot  make  myself  anything  else,  and  to  change  me  is  to  destroy 
me.  If  I  do  not  use  myself,  I  have  no  other  self  to  use.  My  only 
business  is  to  ascertain  what  I  am,  in  order  to  put  it  to  use.  .  .  . 
My  first  disobedience  is  ...  to  desire  to  change  laws  which  are 
identical  with  myself.”  23  It  is  impossible  to  express  more 
clearly  than  Newman  in  his  chapter  on  the  illative  sense  that  it 
is  the  man  who  thinks  and  judges,  in  his  concrete  situation  and 
with  all  that  he  is.  “  The  reasonings  which  carry  us  on  to  truth 
and  certitude  are  many  and  distinct,  and  vary  with  the 
enquirer  ”  24  and  he  talks  of  “  those  first  elements  of  thought 
which  in  all  reasoning  are  assumptions,  the  principles,  tastes 
and  opinions,  very  often  of  a  personal  character:  which  are 
half  the  battle  in  the  inference  with  which  the  reasoning  is  to 
terminate.”  25  Hence  the  famous  conclusion :  “  I  am  suspicious 
then  of  scientific  demonstrations  in  a  question  of  concrete  fact, 
in  a  discussion  between  fallible  men.”  26 

St.  Thomas  is,  indeed,  not  the  “  impartial  observer  ”  of 
reality,  and  those  who  describe  him  as  an  impersonal  thinker 
should  be  very  careful  to  qualify  what  they  say.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  not  a  personal  thinker  in  the  sense  in  which  Newman 
or  St.  Augustine  are.  He  nowhere  describes  his  sense  of  personal 
situation  in  the  manner  of  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted 
from  Newman.  But  he  did  something  more  eloquent :  he  lived  it 
out.  He  does  not  appear  as  an  innovator  in  philosophy  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  breaks  with  a  tradition,  but  as  a  man  who 
makes  sense  of  a  tradition  by  living  himself  into  it  and  reconcil- 

32  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  263. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  264.  26  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  270.  22  ibid.,  p.  312. 
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ing  its  conflicting  elements.  He  gives  a  new  value  to  the  past 
instead  of  rejecting  it  as  valueless.  He  places  himself  in  history 
and  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  whereas  Descartes  ejects  him¬ 
self  from  it,  formally,  of  course,  though  not  materially.  The 
fundamental  attitude  of  St.  Thomas  is  not  therefore  one  of 
doubt.  It  is  rather  the  sense  of  being  tied  to  beings.  We  know 
that  there  are  things  which  are  moved.  What  lies  behind  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  is  the  acceptance  of  things  in 
their  limitation  including  our  own  and  also  in  the  concreteness 
of  their  actual  existence.  What  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
expresses  is  the  insight  that  neither  we  nor  anything  else  make 
sense  unless  referred  to  a  sufficient  cause  which  above  all  must 
make  sense  of  our  actual  existence ;  and  the  need  to  make  sense 
of  things  is  not  merely  a  subjective  or  psychological  need,  but 
an  ontic  need,  inscribed  in  the  depths  of  our  being  as  open  to 
other  beings.  It  is  this  acceptance  of  and  openness  to  being 
which  determines  that  the  proofs  shall  be  a  postoriori.  In  a  way, 
St.  Thomas  lies  more  open  to  being  than  even  St.  Augustine. 
St.  Augustine  argues  to  the  existence  of  God  from  the  inner 
nature  of  the  soul.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  St. 
Thomas  is  not  also  arguing  from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  But 
for  him  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body,  and  expresses  its 
ontological  status  by  gaining  knowledge  through  the  senses. 
Hence  his  difficulties  with  his  Augustinian  contemporaries. 
Their  arguments  were  too  abstract  to  do  justice  to  things  and  to 
men  as  concrete  existences.  They  were  not  of  their  time.  It 
is  the  ontological  proof  which  seems  to  him  an  abstract  and 
a  priori  argument.  He  wishes  to  start  with  bodies  and  our 
responses  to  them  through  our  own. 

We  must,  then,  accept  ourselves  as  we  are,  limited  and 
embodied,  and  really  connected  with  other  beings  including 
sensible  beings.  We  seek  to  make  sense  of  what  we  so  accept 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  arbitrary  assumption  to  be  proved  but 
simply  in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  ourselves  as  we  are.  It  is 
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something  deeper  than  our  theories  or  our  cultural  climate  which 
demands  it.  It  is  our  being  in  which  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  is  inscribed  as  a  truth  of  being  which  requires  it.  The 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  therefore  not  a  method  of 
invention,  which  is  what  Descartes  required  scientific  reasoning 
to  be — hence  our  obsession  with  new  truths  and  contempt  of 
old — but  a  formal  and  deceptively  concentrated  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  whole  situation  of  man.  They  sum  up  a  vast  and  living 
experience  of  our  givenness,  and  by  this  contact  with  the  concrete 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  fall  within  the  class  of  scientific  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  Newman  repudiates.  It  is  Descartes’  ontological 
proof  which  is  an  intellectual  tour-de-force  begging  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  rational  and  real  necessities. 

It  is  the  function  of  philosophy  not  to  discover  new  truths 
but  to  explicitate  the  truth  which  is  givefi  with  us  in  our  own 
existence.  That  is  why  a  misdirected  doubt  can  cut  the  tap-root 
of  philosophy.  In  a  sense,  a  metaphysician  can  hardly  be  naive 
enough,  and  becoming  as  a  little  child  is  good  advice  even  to 
philosophers,  and  perhaps  especially  to  philosophers.  One  for¬ 
gets  the  relevance  of  St.  Thomas’  simplicity  to  his  metaphysics. 
Personal  characteristics,  as  Newman  has  remarked,  do  come  into 
the  picture,  and  as  he  further  saw,  if  we  are  seeking  for  reason¬ 
ing,  in  matters  of  concrete  fact,  which  dispenses  with  them, 
we  are  chasing  a  chimera.  Now  children  play,  and  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Michael  Mason  27  when  he  holds  that  we  must  regard  the 
metaphysics  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  game.  Play,  he  says,  is  conflict 
creatively  controlled  by  a  containing  order.  For  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas,  he  writes,  “  the  end  was  in  the  beginning  and  in 
a  true  sense  all  the  answers  were  known  in  advance.  It  was  a 
true  game.  In  fact,  the  very  form  in  which  his  greatest  philo¬ 
sophical  work  was  constructed  is  a  highly  formalised  expression 
of  play — the  vigorous  play  of  medieval  disputation,  a  sort  of 
chess  of  argument;  the  pattern  of  objection,  solution  and 

27  M.  Mason,  The  Centre  of  Hilarity  (London,.  1959) . 
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conclusion  in  the  articles  of  the  Summa  reproduces  in  a  highly 
abstract  form  the  kind  of  serious  and  lively  game  which  Socrates 
and  his  friends  initiated  in  the  dialogues  recorded  by  Plato.” 
Had  Kierkegaard,  who  admired  Socrates  for  the  right  reasons, 
seen  this  connection,  from  the  perception  of  which  his  ignorance 
of  medieval  philosophy  debarred  him,  he  would  have  been  spared 
some  pitfalls.  He  had  the  humorous  sense  of  incongruity  and 
the  comic  necessary  for  a  metaphysician. 

It  is  necessary  in  reading  the  proofs  of  St.  Thomas  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  underlying  attitudes  and  that  there  is  a 
containing  order.  This  is  only  to  remember  that  philosophy  is 
an  activity  of  men  and  not  of  pure  spirits  like  Bertrand 
Bussell.  Principally,  there  is  the  attitude  of  humility  in  the  face 
of  being.  We  cannot  pretend  that  we  can  dispense  with  it.  If 
we  do,  pride  surreptitiously  creeps  into  its  place.  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  existence  of  God  on  the  evidence  of  our  finiteness,  we 
shall  fall  into  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  which  is  the  charge  which 
Kierkegaard  brings  against  Hegel.  Kierkegaard  was  saved 
from  the  solemnities  of  speculation  by  his  sense  of  humor.  He 
could  not  have  been  so  serious  if  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  funny 
to  be  a  man.  In  a  way,  then,  we  are  accepting  what  we  are 
trying  to  prove:  our  finiteness  and  dependence,  shown  to  each 
one  of  us  here  and  now,  which  are  inexplicable  and  meaningless 
apart  from  the  existence  of  God.  One  has  to  be  a  devil  to  take 
oneself  seriously,  and  St.  Thomas  is  showing  that  one  can’t. 
Philosophers  too  often  remind  me  of  the  Satanic  conclave  in 
Paradise  Lost.  If  we  are  not  well-disposed  towards  our  own 
being,  and  towards  that  of  God  we  shall  never  prove  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  may  have  some  difficulty  with  our  own.  If  we  do  not 
find  the  latter  funny  we  shall  end  up  by  finding  it  absurd  in  the 
Sartrean  sense. 

Let  me  end,  then,  by  returning  again  to  the  part  which  will 
plays  in  our  knowledge.  I  have  spoken  about  being  well-disposed 
to  being,  and  I  suppose  it  is  because  he  is  well-disposed  that  St. 
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Thomas  is  accused  of  assuming  what  he  wishes  to  prove.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  in  what  sense  this  is  a  philosophical  virtue  and 
not  a  vice.  But  I  should  not  leave  the  subject  without  some 
mention  of  what  St.  Thomas  says  about  connatural  knowledge. 
“We  can  give  the  name  of  natural  love  to  this  selective  affinity 
( connaturalitas )  which  inclines  a  thing  toward  what  suits  it.”  28 
Now  what  suits  the  mind  is  truth  which  is  discerned  in  being, 
and  what  attracts  the  mind  to  being  is  love.  That  is  why  we 
draw  truth  into  ourselves  and  subjectively  appropriate  it.  We 
cannot  know  what  we  will  not  love.  We  have  through  love  to  set 
up  relations  in  being  which  are  the  presuppositions  of  any 
cognition.  Loveableness  is  not  our  subjective  addition  to  a  thing 
but  a  quality  of  being,  and  not  to  love  certain  things  is  not  to 
take  up  an  impartial  and  “  scientific  ”  attitude  towards  them, 
but  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  their  being  and  render  ourselves 
incapable  of  knowing  what  they  are.  It  is  a  sort  of  castration  of 
the  intellect.  I  remember  seeing  a  famous  physiologist  pushing 
electrodes  into  a  moribund  chameleon  and  saying  sarcastically : 
of  course,  we  scientists  love  animals !  True  enough,  he  did  not 
love  the  chameleon  in  the  concrete,  but  he  did  love  it  as  a  physio¬ 
logical  diagram,  and  he  did  love  his  own  knowledge.  But  he 
had  cut  the  chameleon  off  from  nature,  and  his  own  knowledge 
from  his  wider  humanity.  To  be  impartial  he  had  to  make  both 
the  animal  and  himself  partial,  that  is,  less  than  they  were,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  the  highest  knowledge  is  partial  in 
another  sense.  It  has  to  be  based  on  a  plentitude  of  love  which 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  whole  of  ourselves  in  a 
concrete  and  full  relationship  to  what  is  known. 

We  cannot  know  God  unless  we  are  prepared  to  love  him, 
and  behind  the  proofs  of  St.  Thomas  there  is  a  living  man  whose 
faith  sought  understanding.  I  know  how  many  quibbles  can  be 
raised  about  this  statement  by  pseudo-Thomists  who  see  in  the 

as  E.  Gilson,  The  Christian  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (New 
York,  1956),  p.  273. 
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proofs  the  triumph  of  a  sort  of  disembodied  philosophical 
intellect,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  a  posteriori  character 
of  the  proofs  gives  the  lie  to  this.  A  saint  who  brushes  his  teeth 
is  still  a  saint  when  he  does  it,  and  so  is  he  when  he  rationally 
proves  God’s  existence.  It  is  an  act  which  is  located  in  his 
total  existence,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  really  this  total  existence 
which  is  the  assumption  which  some  of  his  critics  consider  to 
invalidate  the  proof.  However,  as  Newman  affirms,  there  is 
no  proof  for  anyone  outside  his  assumption  of  what  he  is,  and 
what  we  make  of  St.  Thomas’  proof  will  depend  on  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  degree  of  his  fidelity  to  the  nature  of  existence, 
and  his  own  existence.  If  proof  requires  that  we  get  outside 
ourselves  there  will  be  no  proof.  The  most  valid  argument  in 
these  matters  is  that  which  most  fully  expresses  the  fidelity  of 
the  intellect  to  itself,  and  our  intellect  is  not  a  disembodied 
intellect.  In  the  last  resort,  and  this  is  what  Newman  so  clearly 
saw,  every  man  must  achieve  his  own  certitude,  and  whether  he 
finds  St.  Thomas’  proof  valid  or  not  depends  on  what  he  brings 
to  it :  the  whole  of  himself  in  his  contingency  or  something  less. 
It  is  not  the  worse  for  that.  It  wasn’t  St.  Thomas  who  wished  to 
do  other  people’s  thinking  for  them,  although  so  many  behave  as 
if  he  had  done  so.  It  is  the  man  that  thinks,  not  a  disembodied 
mind,  and  if  a  man  does  not  find  his  humanity  and  his  world 
meaningful,  but  can  survive  on  thinking  that  they  just  are ,  he 
will  not  find  the  proofs  convincing.  To  say  that  they  are 
valid  or  invalid  is  an  existential  affirmation  involving  what  each 
of  us  is.  It  is  not  the  conclusion  of  an  abstract  logic.  We 
cannot  fire  them  at  anyone  with  a  gun,  for  to  get  them  across 
requires  that  tact,  that  prudence,  that  sensitivity  to  persons  and 
situations  which  Aristotle  considered  to  be  the  main  requii’ement 
for  the  practical  man.  This  accounts  for  the  excellent  section  on 
Aristotle’s  phonesis  in  the  Grammar.29  Art  as  well  as  logic 


29  Grammar  of  Assent,  pp.  268  ff. 
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make  tlie  metaphysician.  Both  Newman  and  St.  Thomas  start 
with  me  moving  a  pencil.  St.  Thomas,  perhaps,  lays  more 
emphasis  upon  the  pencil  than  upon  the  me;  Newman  upon  the 
me.  But  they  complement  and  do  not  contradict  each  other. 
Newman  helps  us  to  see  that  certitude  is  an  act  of  living  mind 
in  its  totality,  and  convinces  me,  at  any  rate,  of  the  futility  of 
regarding  the  Thomist  proofs  as  a  technical  tour-de-force,  or  of 
raising  merely  technical  objections  to  them  which  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  wider  qualities  of  the  man  who  presented  them. 
Is  it  men  who  convince,  or  arguments  ?  The  error  lies  in 
dissociating  them,  and  in  concrete  matters  at  any  rate  conviction 
is  produced  by  the  good  man  with  the  good  reason.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  death  of  Socrates  convinces  more  than  his  arguments, 
and  what  captivates  me  about  St.  Thomas  is  that  he  was  well- 
disposed  towards  pencils.  He  would  have  died  rather  than  be  a 
Manichee,  and  if  he  illuminated  the  universe  with  his  pencil  it 
was  because  he  allowed  its  being  to  speak  in  the  humble  Brother 
Thomas.  The  proofs  are  merely  what  the  pencil  had  to  say. 

One  of  the  problems  raised  by  this,  is  the  problem  of  witness 
to  truth.  Newman  says  that  instead  of  trusting  logical  science, 
we  must  trust  persons.  In  order  to  understand  this  we  must 
remember  that  Newman  never  played  fast  and  loose  with  truth. 
He  is  not  telling  us  to  stop  thinking,  or  to  be  satisfied  to  take 
things  on  authority,  though  there  are  many  occasions  when  we 
do  and  must.  What  he  is  saying  is  that  truth,  or  at  any  rate, 
some  kinds  of  truth,  are  best  discerned  in  persons,  persons  who, 
as  Kierkegaard  would  say,  are  in  the  truth. 

At  first  sight  his  statement  would  appear  to  be  very  far  from 
the  advice  given  by  St.  Thomas  to  students,  never  to  allow 
personalities  to  interfere  with  our  judgment,  but  to  attend  solely 
to  the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Now  obviously  St.  Thomas’  advice 
is  excellent.  Perhaps  most  of  our  entrenched  prejudice,  and  the 
untruths  in  which  we  remain,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  read  or  listen  to  people  who  for  some  or  other 
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reason  we  consider  to  be  non  gratae.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  means,  or  that  St.  Thomas  wished  to  say,  that  personality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  truth.  Suppose  that  owing  to  this  or  that 
influence  we  have  an  indifference  or  even  an  animosity  towards 
a  certain  philosopher.  Then  suppose  that  we  decide  to  give 
him  a  fair  hearing — -and  observe  how  often  this  happens  because 
someone  we  trust  has' advised  us  to.  We  then  discover  that  he 
has  said  a  number  of  things  which  are  true,  and  which  enter 
into  our  thought  and  become  part  of  us.  Insofar  as  that  happens 
we  feel  him  to  be  a  friend,  an  alter  ego.  Our  judgment  about 
him  changes,  and  we  discern  that  he  is  in  the  truth  when 
formerly  we  thought  he  was  not.  Truth  is  not  something  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  friendship  and  personal  affinity.  What 
St.  Thomas  is  saying  is  that  friendship  depends  on  truth  and  not 
truth  on  friendship.  Those  who  are  most  worthy  of  friendship 
are  those  who  have  integrity,  and  those  who  have  integrity  are 
those  who  are  true  to  themselves  and  true  to  reality.  What 
unites  us  to  others  is  a  common  view  of  reality  which  is  in 
accordance  with  it.  When  we  feel  well-disposed  towards  someone 
there  is  a  presumption  that  he  is  in  some  measure  in  the  truth, 
but  the  only  test  is  reason;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  owing 
to  our  subjective  perversities  we  are  often  ill-disposed  towards 
people  because  they  are  in  the  truth.  That  was  the  source  of 
the  prejudice  against  Socrates.  The  only  test  of  truth  is  reason. 

When  Newman  says :  instead  of  trusting  logical  science,  we 
must  trust  persons,  was  he  discounting  the  test  of  reason  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  admit  that  in  the  Grammar  he  is  unduly  hard 
upon  abstract  thought  and  formal  inference,  but  that  was  not 
from  a  distrust  of  reason,  but  because  he  had  a  polemic  against 
those  who  had  too  exclusive  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
truth  is  gained.  He  realised  that  truth  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
an  argument  but  a  hold  upon  the  concrete,  and  that  reasoning 
is  not  done  by  a  machine  but  by  a  man.  The  fact  that  we  can 
construct  electronic  brains  would,  I  think,  have  been  used  by 
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Newman  to  point  his  argument.  He  would  have  said  that  a 
machine  can  logicize  but  not  reason.  An  electronic  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  would  not  make  much  impression  on  us.  What 
impresses  us  is  the  assent  given  to  this  truth  by  a  man,  whose 
reasons  for  it  are  not  fprmal  deductions  from  selected  data, 
but  the  convergence  of  his  total  experience  as  a  rational  being. 
For  Newman,  too,  the  test  is  reason.  He  is  not  telling  us  to 
make  truth  dependent  on  personalities,  but  advising  us  that  the 
whole  truth  depends  on  a  whole  person.  It  is  grasped  by  him 
in  the  totality  of  his  concrete  situation,  so  that  in  the  last  resort 
it  is  the  total  person,  and  not  a  method  or  calculus  or  other 
logical  construction  which  is  the  criterion  of  truth.  That  is 
what  he  means  by  trusting  persons,  and  I  can  see  no  divergence 
between  him  and  St.  Thomas  on  this  point. 

Truth,  at  any  rate  in  philosophic  and  theological  matters,  is 
not  separable  from  behaviour.  That  is  the  solid  conviction 
behind  Plato’s  affirmation  that  to  know  the  good  is  to  he  a  good 
man.  It  is  only  too  easy  and  frequent  to  give  an  over-intel- 
lectualist  interpretation  of  his  statement.  We  observe  behaviour 
in  following  any  philosophical  argument.  We  ask  whether  the 
proponent  is  honest,  whether  he  has  put  forward  all  the  data, 
whether  he  is  credulous  or  emotional,  whether  he  has  jumped  to 
a  nonsequitur,  and  so  on.  He  must  in  short  show  integrity  in  his 
reasoning,  and  in  this  sense  there  are  always  moral  reasons 
behind  our  assent  to  an  argument. 

In  the  last  resort  we  believe  a  man  for  what  he  is,  a  fact  which 
makes  a  tremendous  demand  upon  the  teacher  of  philosophy. 
What  is  important  is  not  to  have  a  philosophy  but  to  he  a 
philosopher.  Philosophy  is  exercised  within  the  context  of  life, 
and  it  is  a  good,  that  is,  a  true  philosophy  when  it  draws  into 
itself  the  whole  of  that  context  by  reason,  and  makes  it  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  total  reality.  Fife  then  becomes  a  witness  of 
reality,  that  is,  it  takes  on  the  quality  of  truth.  WPen  Socrates 
died  for  his  philosophic  conviction,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
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his  death  shows  that  he  believed  what  he  said.  A  fanatic  or  a 
lunatic  may  he  sincere  in  that  sense,  and  their  actions  may  make 
us  believe  in  their  sincerity  without  in  the  least  convincing  us 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  hold.  But  what  Socrates  in  fact  does 
is  something  more.  He  sets  a  seal  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  held, 
and  lifts  it  from  mere  subjectivity.  It  would  be  a  long  matter 
to  set  out  fully  the  grounds  for  saying  this.  But  what  we  observe 
in  his  action  is  that  it  makes  sense  of  his  life,  and  that  it 
displays  not  merely  sincerity  but  integrity — for  a  very  sincere 
man  may  be  very  divided  and  disintegrated.  Further,  it  makes 
sense  not  only  of  his  inward  life  hut,  since  outward  and  inward 
cannot  be  divided,  of  a  slice  of  Athenian  history,  and  of  the 
events  and  men  whom  he  knew.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  that  is, 
he  followed  the  logic  of  the  concrete,  which  was  always  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  of  his  speculations.  His  death  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  piece  of  concrete  logic,  reflected  in  the  mind  by  the  Pliaedo 
and  other  dialogues,  but  whose  quod  erat  demonstrandum  had 
to  be  an  act  because  its  logic  was  the  logic  of  history  which  is 
superior  to  the  logic  of  mathematics. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  that  philosophical 
achievements  like  St.  Thomas’  proof  ever  become  historically 
dated,  any  more  than  the  thought  of  Socrates,  and  that  not  in 
spite  of  but  because  they  were  so  true  to  the  man  and  his  times. 
They  do  not  merely  make  logical  sense:  they  make  sense  of  a 
man  and  of  his  surroundings.  History  is  truer  than  physics  or 
mathematics,  and  we  have  to  bring  our  historical  sense,  our 
sense  of  the  concrete,  and  our  experience  of  ourselves  and  of 
persons  to  bear  in  matters  where  validity  depends  not  only  on 
formal  considerations,  but  on  the  nature  of  existence  which 
unfolds  itself  to  us  through  time  and  history.  In  any  search 
for  truth  what  is  important  is  that  a  man  should  not  bluff  him¬ 
self.  He  must  be  open  to  being  and  his  own  being.  This  being 
is  moving  and  if  St.  Thomas  ascends  from  the  moving  to  the 
unmoved  it  can  only  be  from  the  point  at  which  he  stands.  At 
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that  point  we  can  never  stand.  In  this  sense  the  proof  is  exist¬ 
entially  rather  than  logically  necessary.  If  it  convinces  us  of 
the  necessity  of  integrity  to  our  situation  in  a  world  of  motion 
and  history,  it  is  a  valid  proof,  even  perhaps  when  it  forces  us 
to  disagree  with  it.  It  is  because  men  matter  more  than  thoughts 
that  it  is  so  indestructible. 

In  the  last  resort  it  is  only  man’s  search  for  integrity  which 
leads  him  to  assert  the  existence  of  God.  He  is  looking  for  his 
sufficient  reason  in  the  times  and  conditions  in  which  he  lives. 
That  is  the  full  bearing  of  the  statement  that  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  is  a  principle  of  concrete  being.  So  we  are  again 
at  the  point  where  Newman  and  St.  Thomas  come  together. 
We  must  trust  persons  and  our  own  person  rather  than  logic, 
and  if  we  trust  St.  Thomas  it  is  precisely  not  because  he  speaks 
to  us  as  a  timeless  authority,  but  as  one  who  makes  us  aware 
of  our  own  condition  and  the  need  to  make  sense  of  it.  You 
cannot  dissociate  the  timely  and  the  timeless,  and  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  proof. 
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THE  WORK  OF  Teilhard  de  Chardin  presents  the  philo¬ 
sopher  with  a  real  problem.  How  did  Teilhard  conceive 
of  the  relation  between  the  sciences  and  metaphysics?  Is  this 
relation  one  of  contradiction,  of  parallelism,  of  confusion,  or  of 
collaboration  ? 

Since  Teilhard  himself  summarizes  his  work  with  the  word 
“  to  see,”  we  must  first  try  to  understand  what  he  means  by 
this  “  seeing  ”  and  what  its  value  may  be. 

In  order  to  “  see  ”  one  must  stand  at  a  certain  “  point  of 
view  ”  and  thus  be  able  to  have  a  certain  perspective.  The 
object  will  better  be  known  on  account  of  this  privileged  per¬ 
spective.  To  see  a  stained  glass  window,  we  must  not  choose 
a  point  of  view  outside  of  the  church.  If  we  wish  to  find  out 
how  a  spiral  nebula  looks,  we  should  not  remain  inside  of  it. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  see  our  own  “  Milky  Way  ”  very  well. 
But  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  is  admirably  placed :  it  is  situated 
at  about  two  million  light  years  from  us.  And  we  see  it  precisely 
under  the  angle  required  to  see  it  as  a  spiral  nebula.  With 
respect  to  it  we  occupy  an  excellent  point  of  view. 

Teilhard  wishes  to  choose  the  highest  and  the  most  central 
point  of  view.  For  a  Christian  the  supreme  intelligibility  lies 
in  the  Incarnation.  Teilhard  looks  at  reality  from  this  point 
of  view  in  his  The  Divine  Milieu. 

But  he  does  not  at  once  start  from  there,  he  proceeds  gradual¬ 
ly.  In  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  he  chooses  man’s  inferiority  as 
his  center  of  perspective.  As  philosophers  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  considering  only  this  point  of  view. 
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Teilhard  first  considers  the  phenomenon  of  man.  “  Only  the 
phenomenon,  but  the  whole  phenomenon,”  Teilhard  tells  the 
scientist.  Here  we  must  carefully  avoid  confusing  Teilhard’s 
language  with  that  of  the  Kantian  critique  or  of  those  who  reply 
to  this  critique.  Teilhard’s  “  phenomenon  ”  does  not  coincide 
with  the  u  sensible,”  as  contrasted  with  the  “  noumenon  ”  or  the 

metaphysical.”  Neither  should  we  confuse  Teilhard’s  phe¬ 
nomenological  approach  with  the  phenomenology  of  Husserl. 

For  Teilhard  the  word  “  phenomenon  ”  refers  very  simply  to 
every  reality  known  by  an  undeniable  experience,  one  which 
fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  scientific  experience.  Man’s 
interiority  is  known  by  an  undeniable  experience,  and  Teilhard 
reintroduces  it  into  the  scientific  domain.  With  the  help  of  this 
privileged  point  of  view,  which  was  overlooked  by  those  who 
consider  only  the  outside  of  things,  their  behavior  as  perceptible 
by  the  senses,  Teilhard  is  enabled  to  unify  the  scientific  data  in 
a  much  more  central  way  than  could  be  done  by  scientists 
exclusively  interested  in  exteriority. 

In  behalf  of  those  who  call  in  doubt  the  value  of  this  method 
we  shall  first  try  to  show  how  rigorous  it  is.  But  this  supposes 
that  we  explain  more  precisely  what  is  meant  here  by  seeing. 

I.  The  Method  of  Teelhakd 

a.  The  Synthesizing  Hypothesis 

When  we  speak  of  seeing  we  think  at  first  of  a  poet,  of  an 
artist,  and  with  Teilhard  even  of  a  prophet.  Like  the  poets, 
Teilhaid  sees.  And  he  is  a  prophet  because,  especially  when 
evolution  is  involved,  as  it  is  so  centrally  with  him,  a  good 
perspective  supposes  not  only  retrospection,  but  also  prospection. 

When  he  hears  all  this,  the  real  scientist  becomes  very  wary. 
He  protests  in  the  name  of  the  scientific  method.  I  would  like 
to  show  that  the  scientific  method  not  only  is  not  opposed  to 
such  kind  of  seeing ,  but  that  it  stands  in  need  of  it.  Or  to  put 
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it  more  modestly :  there  exists  a  scientific  intuition.  Intuition 
means  vision,  it  is  some  kind  of  seeing.  But  I  take  this  intuition 
in  a  strong  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  Teilhard  takes  the  word 
seeing. 

What  does  the  scientific  method  involve?  First  we  have 
observation,  since  wq  are  speaking  of  experimental  science. 
Next  there  are  two  kinds  of  reasoning,  which  are  analogous  to 
each  other:  universalizing  induction  and  the  positing  of  the 
theory,  of  an  explanatory  hypothesis,1  which  is  finally  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  categorical  thesis,  whether  probable  or  certain. 
But  even  when  we  state  it  categorically  as  a  probable  thesis,  we 
are  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mere  hypothesis.  These  are  the  two 
stages  in  the  reasoning  of  the  scientist. 

They  show  some  analogy :  they  resemble  each  other,  and  they 
differ  from  each  other.  They  resemble  each  other:  in  both 
cases  there  is  a  universalizing  induction,  an  explanatory  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  the  conclusion  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  starting  point. 
This  is  evident  for  the  universalizing  induction,  where  the  start¬ 
ing  point  is  an  individual  instance,  while  the  conclusion  is  a 
universal  law.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  explanatory  hypo¬ 
thesis;  the  conclusion  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  starting  point, 
sources  know  that  the  conclusion  of  an  induction  or  of  an 
explanatory  hypothesis  is  true,  we  might  from  it  deduce  the 
experimental  starting  point,  the  individual  experience  and  all 
the  elements  which  the  hypothesis  explains. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  reason¬ 
ing.  Universalizing  induction  keeps  the  resemblances  between 
the  different  experiences,  abstracts  from  their  differences;  it 
holds  on  only  to  what  is  common,  and  thus  it  arrives  at  a  law 
which  is  posited  as  universal  and  is  legitimately  posited  as 

1  Properly  speaking  that  which  intuition  discovers  is  the  hypothesis.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  the  transformation  of  the  hypothesis  into  a  thesis  is  a 
manner  of  reasoning.  It  will  be  necessary  to  justify  this  critically,  since 
objections  may  arise. 
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such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  explanatory  hypothesis  keeps  a 
variety  as  variety;  instead  of  dropping  the  differences,  it  uses 
them.  It  harmonizes  this  variety,  and  that  is  why  I  shall  call 
it  a  synthesizing  hypothesis.2 

There  exist  many  instances  of  this  intellectual  manner  of 
proceeding,  even  in  everyday  life,  for  instance  in  conversation, 
in  reading.  It  operates  also  when  one  tries  to  solve  a  crossword 
puzzle.  He  who  works  at  a  translation  will,  as  admirably 
explained  by  Bergson,  make  a  hypothesis  for  every  sentence. 
Bergson  does  not  call  this  a  hypothesis,  he  speaks  of  an  “  intui¬ 
tion.”  In  fact,  it  is  a  hypothesis.  Its  explanatory,  synthesizing 
value  is  that  which  makes  you  finally  decide  that  this  is  the 
right  translation.  In  physics  the  principle  of  inertia  and  the 
notion  of  mass  have  been  introduced  only  by  way  of  synthesizing 
hypotheses;  the  notion  of  mass  does  not  simply  derive  from  a 
universalizing  induction.  The  same  is  true  of  the  table  of 
Mendeleev,  the  atomic  theory,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
special  relativity,  general  relativity,  and  many  other  theories. 
Contemporary  science  thrives  on  this  kind  of  reasoning. 

b.  A  Few  Objections 

Two  main  objections  must  be  considered  here.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  a  difficulty  against  the  scientific  way  of  reasoning 
in  general;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  particular  difficulties 
against  the  way  Teilhard  uses  it.  The  latter  have  been  presented 
from  different  points  of  view  by  scientists  and  by  metaphy¬ 
sicians. 


2  Of  course,  this  process  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  formal  logic 
calls  the  “  hypothetical-deductive  method.”  In  this  last  method  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  itself  is  not  transformed  into  a  thesis.  All  the  deductions  derived 
from  the  hypothesis  would  be  powerless  to  justify  such  a  transformation, 
as  the  formal  logicians  know  very  well.  On  the  contrary,  in  experimental 
science,  the  synthesizing  hypothesis  is  made  into  a  thesis  by  reason  of  its 
synthesizing  power:  it  explains  both  the  established  phenomena  and  the 
laws  already  proved  by  induction. 
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The  general  difficulties  can  already  he  found  in  the  work  of 
St.  Thomas.  Strangely  enough,  he  brings  them  up  in  connection 
with  some  aspects  of  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  Like  Ptolemy 
himself  St.  Thomas  remains  distrustful  with  respect  to  these 
aspects.3  Bellarmine  felt  the  same  way  in  connection  with 
Copernicus’  system.4  *  The  reason  for  this  distrust  is  not,  as 
has  been  said  and  repeated  even  recently,  that  St.  Thomas  or 
Bellarmine  would  have  been  unable  to  understand  the  eluci¬ 
dations  which  modern  science  presents  when  it  discusses  its 
own  theoretical  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Thomas  and 
Bellarmine  had  carefully  studied  a  certain  kind  of  formal  logic, 
a  very  exact  logic.  They  made  a  very  accurate  distinction 
between  the  categorical  judgment,  the  hypothetical  judgment, 
and  the  pure  hypothesis.  They  knew  very  well  what  might  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  a  hypothesis,  and  what  might  not. 
There  exists  a  certain  sophism,  then  called  “  the  fallacy  of  the 
consequent,”  which  consists  in  considering  as  valid  the  following 
principle :  “  if  E  can  he  deduced  from  H,  then  H  can  also  be 
deduced  from  E.” 

This  is  really  a  sophism.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  it,  should  we 
not  refuse  to  affirm  H  (the  hypothesis),  even  when  E,  the 
experience,  is  certain?  Therefore,  should  we  not  give  up  the 
method  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis,  which  categorically  posits 
the  explanatory  hypothesis  ? 

Nevertheless,  experimental  science  can  no  longer  live  without 
this  kind  of  reasoning.  That  is  what  St.  Thomas  and  Bellarmine 
did  not  see;  therein  consisted  their  error.  Yet  we  must  answer 
their  objections,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  the  fallacy  they  had  in 
mind. 

The  second  objection  is  directed  especially  against  Teilhard; 
he  is  accused  of  making  unwarranted  extrapolations.  He  ends 
up  with  metaphysical  affirmations,  while  he  started  with  experi- 

3  Summa  Theol.,  I,  32,  1  ad  2. 
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mental  data  belonging  to  the  scientific  domain.  But  science  and 
metaphysics  are  heterogeneous.  How  then  can  one  pass  from  one 
to  the  other?  The  metaphysicians  present  the  same  objection  as 
the  scientists. 

There  is  one  more  difficulty  deriving  from  the  text  of  Teil¬ 
hard.  In  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  5  he  claims  that  he  is  not 
talking  of  metaphysics.  In  general,  his  attitude  towards  meta- 
physics  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  aloof.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  Teilhard  did  not  really  understand  metaphysics.  He 
calls  “  metaphysics  ”  the  study  of  hypothetical  essences.  This  is 
not  what  real  Thomism  understands  by  metaphysics.  For 
Thomism  the  reflective  self-awareness  of  the  I  in  every  one  of  its 
intellectual  or  volitional  activities,  the  proof  of  the  spirituality 
of  the  human  soul,  the  legitimate  affirmation  of  the  existence  of 
God,  based  on  the  existence  of  imperfect  beings,  all  this  belongs 
to  “  metaphysics/’  yet  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  mere 
speculation  on  hypothetical  essences. 

But  these  terminological  elucidations  of  the  nature  of  meta¬ 
physics  add  new  weight  to  the  objections  of  the  scientists  and  of 
the  metaphysicians  against  the  system  of  Teilhard. 

c.  Critical  Justification 

I  shall  first  try  to  answer  the  general  objection  against  the 
validity  of  the  reasoning  which  uses  synthesizing  hypotheses. 
This  supposes  the  use  of  a  reflective  method,  the  same  method 
which  is  indispensable  also  for  the  justification  of  universalizing 
induction,  for  the  starting  point  of  mathematics,  logic,  and 
metaphysics.  The  scientists  have  not  used  this  method,  and  that 
is  why  they  do  not  succeed  in  justifying,  in  a  strictly  critical 
way,  either  universalizing  induction  or  the  categorical  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis. 

This  critical  justification  by  means  of  the  reflective  method 

6  Transl.  B.  Wall  (New  York,  1959),  p.  30. 
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might  be  conducted  in  several  ways.  I  shall  use  only  one  of 
them,  the  one  which  considers,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of 
spoken  words  or  written  texts  in  general  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intention  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  writer. 

I  choose  this  example  because  Teilhard  himself  speaks  of 
it,  for  instance,  in  The  Phenomenon  of  Man.6  According  to 
him,  thanks  to  language,  we  grasp  the  interiority  of  other  people. 
It  is  through  their  manner  of  acting  that  we  discern  the  different 
species  of  objects.  In  order  to  recognize  that  a  corporeal  being 
is  endowed  with  intelligence,  the  best  way  is  to  consider  the 
operation  by  means  of  which,  having  exercised  his  intelligence, 
he  wants  another  man  to  know  it.  Whether  this  operation  be 
realized  through  gestures,  sounds,  or  writing,  it  constitutes  a 
“  language.”  The  other  manifestations  of  man  as  man  are  less 
certain,  and  besides  they  are  interpreted  first  of  all  by  the  same 
process  as  a  language. 

Let  me  first  describe  the  process;  this  will  at  once  involve 
the  use  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis.  The  sounds  which  I  hear 
or  the  small  drawings  which  I  notice  on  the  paper  mean  a 
certain  idea.  If  I  wish  to  express  this  idea,  I  must  use  similar 
sounds  and  drawings.  There  is  a  unity  among  the  sounds  or 
marks  which  is  not  due  to  chance. 

In  a  critical  proof,  we  must  consider  this  question  of  pure 
chance,  because  we  must  answer  the  objections  advanced  against 
the  use  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis.  As  the  objector  sees  it, 
this  hypothesis  does  not  impose  itself,  since  other  hypotheses 
remain  reconcilable  with  the  facts.  In  our  example,  the  facts, 
that  is,  the  letters  printed  on  the  page,  are  explained  through  the 
intention  of  conveying  thoughts.  Anyone  who  denies  this  will 
have  to  oppose  to  this  hypothesis  some  other  one,  and  the  first 
one  which  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  a  mere  coincidence,  of  pure 
chance. 

But  pure  chance  is  excluded  here.  This  can  be  demonstrated 


8P.  144. 
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by  a  computation  of  the  probabilities.  Suppose  we  try  to  find 
out  wbat  would  happen  if  we  tried  to  reproduce  the  same  text 
by  picking  letters  at  random.  Or  suppose  we  train  a  monkey  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  to  strike  the  keys  at  random.  The  proba¬ 
bility  that  this  monkey  ^ould  produce  a  “  meaningful ”  text  is 
expressed  by  an  unbelievably  small  fraction;  the  numerator 
being  one,  the  denominator  is  a  huge,  astronomical  number,  and 
if  the  text  in  question  is  to  have  an  appreciable  length,  it  is  a 
hyperastronomical  number.  According  to  Eddington  the  totality 
of  particles  in  the  universe  is  expressed  by  a  number  containing 
eighty  places.  Let  us  proceed  further :  let  us  take  time  into 
account  and  consider  an  event  as  simple  as  the  collision  of  two 
molecules.  The  number  of  clashes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  the  universe’s  expansion  will  not  exceed  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  10200.  Let  us  be  generous  and  'imagine  a  universe  im¬ 
mensely  greater  and  of  a  much  longer  duration  than  our  own. 
Even  then  the  number  of  simple  events  will  fall  far  short  of 
having  a  power  of  400.  But  drawing  letters  at  random  is  a 
more  complex  and  slower  event;  the  number  of  these  drawings 
will  be  far  from  attaining  a  power  of  400.  Yet  in  our  own 
hypothetical  case,  for  a  single  meaningful  page,  our  denominator 
would  have  an  exponent  of  5,000.  What  then  about  a  book? 
And  a  library?  Clearly,  chance  is  excluded,  and  we  must  look 
for  an  explanation  elsewhere. 

We  find  it  in  the  presence  of  an  intention,  which  explains  the 
synthesis  of  various  elements  for  expressing  thought.  I  find  this 
in  myself,  in  the  fact  that,  when  I  wish  to  express  a  thought, 
I  use  a  combination  of  letters  and  of  sounds.  And  I  conclude 
from  this:  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  on  a  page  of  text  is 
explained  by  the  intention  which  the  author  of  this  text  wished 
to  express. 

Thus  I  have  used  a  synthesizing  hypothesis.  First  I  have 
noticed  a  huge  variety  of  elements  and  also  their  unity.  Here 
was  a  synthesis  which  had  to  be  explained.  I  have  looked  for  an 
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explanatory  hypothesis,  and  I  have  discovered  one  in  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  expressing  an  idea.  And  I  have  concluded  by  categorical¬ 
ly  affirming  this  intention.  Is  this  method  legitimate? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  first  because  I  see  that  it  is,  and 
I  need  no  reasoning  in  order  to  see  this.  The  man  in  the  street, 
of  course,  has  the  same  intuition.  And  it  is  owing  to  this  that 
he  has  no  need  of  a  critical  proof,  methodically  explained.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  situation  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
“  first  principles :  ”  the  principle  of  identity,  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  the  principle  of  the  value  of  the  syllogism,  and 
so  on.  The  man  in  the  street  affirms,  he  denies,  he  uses  uni¬ 
versal  maxims  in  concrete  situations.  He  judges  this  way  in 
virtue  of  a  necessity,  in  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of  his  intellect. 
He  obeys  this  necessity,  he  acts  according  to  this  nature,  without 
reflecting  upon  it,  without  asking  himself  a  critical  question. 
And  thus  he  sees  no  need  for  answering  the  objection  that  would 
see  in  a  series  of  written  letters  or  of  pronounced  sounds  an 
effect  of  pure  chance. 

But  the  philosopher,  in  his  critical  function,  must  answer  this 
objection.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  you  distrust  your  intuitive 
evidence  and  that  you  reject  it.  You  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  it,  that  the  method  I  used  is  wrong  and  the  conclusion 
invalid.  You  express  your  misgivings  in  a  speech,  or  you  put 
them  down  in  a  scholarly  paper.  But  your  article  is  a  collection 
of  letters,  your  speech  is  a  collection  of  sounds,  corresponding 
to  the  sounds  I  have  used  myself.  This  collection  of  drawings 
or  of  sounds  leads  me  to  the  conclusion:  “  this  man  objects  to 
what  I  say.”  In  other  words,  under  these  sounds  or  these  letters 
I  discover  an  “  intention.”  My  challenger  held  that  he  would 
succeed  in  objecting,  hoped  that  he  would  succeed  in  convincing 
me.  But  this  supposed  that  he  made  me  know  his  objection. 
Therefore,  he  grants,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  speaks  or  writes 
against  my  position,  that  the  act  by  which  I  grasp  his  intention 
with  the  aid  of  the  symbols  of  sounds  or  letters,  is  an  objective 
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act,  that  my  claim  is  demonstrated,  that  it  is  legitimate  to  use 
the  synthesizing  hypothesis.  The  objector  agrees  with  me  on  the 
value  of  this  intellectual  process.  Thus,  the  first  objection  is 
refuted  by  means  of  an  implicit  admission  of  the  very  person 
who  objects. 

d.  Extrapolation? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  objection,  the  one  which  is 
specifically  directed  at  Teilhard,  and  let  us  take  it  the  way  it  is 
brought  up  by  the  scientists.  They  object  to  his  use  of  the 
“  within  ”  and  to  his  ideas  of  reflection  in  man.  But  it  can  be 
shown  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  scientific  method,  we  must  use 
such  a  reflection.  If  there  were  no  legitimate  reflection,  science 
would  collapse.  This  is  true  even  of  the  science  of  facts  con¬ 
sidered  from  without,  of  the  facts  from  which  are  derived  the 
scientists’  laws  and  theories. 

The  justification  of  scientific  hypotheses  as  presented  above  is 
based  on  a  reflection.  The  other  possible  ways  of  justifying  them 
also  use  the  reflexive  method.  Likewise,  it  is  the  reflexive 
method  which  allows  us  to  justify  the  principle  of  induction. 
Without  reflexive  method  there  can  be  no  justification  of  the 
experimental  sciences.  Hence,  far  from  unlawfully  extending 
into  a  too  abstract  and  ethereal  domain  that  which,  by  itself, 
should  be  solidly  anchored  in  the  domain  of  the  experimental 
sciences,  it  is  in  the  domain  of  reflection  that  I  have  found  that 
which  allows  the  experimental  sciences  to  develop,  to  reason,  to 
progress.  And  this  takes  care  of  the  objection,  as  presented  by 
the  scientists. 


e.  Science  or  Metaphysics? 

But  what  shall  we  answer  to  the  same  objection  when  it  is 
presented  by  the  metaphysicians  ?  I  shall  try  to  defend  Teilhard 
by  using  the  very  positions  of  the  metaphysicians. 

What  is,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  intuitive  starting  point, 
the  strict  intellectual  experience  on  which  all  knowledge  of 
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truth  is  based  ?  We  find  the  answer  to  this  key  question  in 
De  Veritate ,7  and  similarly  in  the  Summa  Theologiae,8  where 
St.  Thomas  says :  “  intellectus  intelligit  se  intellig’ere  et 

naturam  hujus  actus.”  And  further  on:  “  intelligit  se  velle  et 
naturam  hujus  actus.”  This  is  nothing  but  a  grasping  of  the 
within,  of  the  ego,  by  means  of  which  one  knows  that  the  ego 
possesses  relations  to  the  other  beings. 

Teilhard  says  something  similar:  “  We  can  only  really  come 
to  grips  in  a  positive  way  with  one  single  ‘  inferiority  ’  in  the 
world,  our  own  directly.”  9  Next,  so  he  continues,  thanks  to 
language,  we  grasp  the  interiority  of  other  people.  Thence  we 
shall  know  the  interiority  of  the  animals,  and  so  on.  We  see 
that  Teilhard’s  starting  point  is  an  experience,  which  is  too  often 
overlooked.  That  is  why  Teilhard  insisted  on  the  need  of 
considering  all  phenomena.  We  are  dealing  here  with  what  is 
really  an  undeniable  experience,  a  phenomenon  in  the  sense  of 
Teilhard.  It  is  also  the  primordial  experience  of  metaphysics  in 
the  sense  of  St.  Thomas.  The  two  thinkers  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  this  starting  point. 

This  enables  us  to  show  exactly  what  Teilhard  intends  to  do. 
The  question  is  often  raised  whether  The  Phenomenon  of  Man 
is  a  book  on  science  or  on  metaphysics.  There  is  undeniably  a 
mixture  of  science  and  metaphysics  in  this  work.  More  exactly, 
this  work  gives  us  a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  sense  data 
wThich  have  been  scientifically  elaborated — precisely  what  the 
Greeks  called  a  philosophy  of  nature. 

The  very  example  which  wre  have  used  in  order  to  justify  the 
method  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis  belongs  to  this  type  of 
knowledge.  We  had  some  sense  data,  black  drawings  on  a  white 
sheet,  or  sounds  striking  the  ear;  from  them  we  have  inferred 
an  interiority,  an  intention,  the  intention  of  affirming  assertions, 
judgments,  specifically  human  operations.  Thus  we  have  passed 


7 1,  9. 

8  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  p.  144. 
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from  sense  data  to  something  which  belongs  to  metaphysics, 
something  which  a  four-year  old  child  can  already  do  when  he 
discovers  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  a  dialogue.  Thus  we 
have  justified  the  method.  We  have  also  demonstrated  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  philosophy  of  nature,  of  a  metaphysical  interpretation 
of  sense  data.  Let  us  now  concretely  show  how  Teilhard  goes 
about  this. 

II.  The  Theses  of  The  Phenomenon  of  Man 

Teilhard  summarizes  his  theses  as  follows :  “  To  make  room 
for  thought  in  the  world,  I  have  needed  to  ‘  interiorize  ’  matter ; 
to  imagine  an  energetics  of  the  mind;  to  conceive  a  noogenesis 
rising  upstream  against  the  flow  of  entropy.”  10  Let  us  go  over 
this  text  again.  “  To  make  room  for  thought  in  the  world,”  this 
is  to  rediscover  metaphysics,  to  find  the  connection  between  that 
which  is  metaphysical  in  man  and  his  sense  experiences.  u  I 
have  needed  to  ‘  interiorize  ’  matter,”  this  is  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  an  interiority  in  material  bodies.  Teilhard  had  to 
“  imagine  an  energetics  of  the  mind,”  that  is,  discover  under¬ 
neath  and  in  the  center  of  the  activities  studied  by  physics  and 
expressed  by  numbers  in  the  physical  formulas,  a  special  kind 
of  energetics,  which  he  calls  the  u  energetics  of  the  spirit,”  and 
which  is  more  important  than  material  energetics.  And  he  had 
“  to  conceive  a  noogenesis  rising  upstream  against  the  flow  of 
entropy,”  showing  that,  in  the  universe,  as  against  the  tendency 
to  a  maximum  of  entropy,  of  ultimate  disorder,  there  is  also  a 
tendency  towards  a  greater  unity. 

The  latter  has  resulted,  about  600,000  years  ago,  in  the 
formation  of  the  human  body  which  (owing  to  its  spiritual  soul, 
as  Teilhard  admits  implicitly)  is  the  body  of  an  intelligent 
person,  so  highly  interiorized  that  he  possesses  self-consciousness 
and  a  free  will.  This  growing  noogenesis  “  provides  evolution 
with  a  direction,  a  line  of  advance  and  critical  points.”  Biologi- 

10  Ibid.,  p.  289. 
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cal  evolution  goes  towards  tlie  formation  of  the  human  body; 
that  is  its  “  direction.”  The  axis  of  the  geneological  tree 
culminates  in  man.  This  happens  through  an  evolution  which 
seems  phenomenally  to  be  very  gradual,  which,  nevertheless, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  inferiority,  shows  “  critical  points,” 
discontinuities. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  “  step  of  reflection, 
the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  there  is  born  a 
human  being  capable  of  this  reflection  which  is  mentioned  both 
by  Teilhard  and  St.  Thomas.  u  Man  has  entered  noiselessly; 
from  the  phenomenal  point  of  view  he  did  not  show  great 
difference  from  his  animal  forebears.  Periods  of  transition  leave 
generally  no  records ;  when  we  meet  man  he  has  already  reached 
the  adult  stage.  “  Man  has  entered  noiselessly  ”  refers  to  the 
phenomenal  continuity.  That  there  are  critical  points  refers 
to  the  metaphysical  discontinuity:  formerly  there  was  no  re¬ 
flection,  now  there  is  such  reflection. 

Teilhard’s  final  thesis  is  that  “  all  things  had  to  converge  to¬ 
wards  Someone;  ”  this  is  the  thesis  of  point  Omega,  the 
fact  that  the  human  species  tends  towards  God,  a  transcendent 
and  personal  God. 

These  are  the  assertions  of  Teilhard.  We  shall  now  examine 
how  he  uses  his  method  to  demonstrate  them,  and  what  the 
metaphysician  is  to  think  of  them. 

a.  The  “  Within  Teilhard’s  Argument 

“  Every  material  body  possesses  a  within.”  Teilhard  puts 
his  proof  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  with  a  major  premiss 
posited  by  way  of  a  synthesizing  hypothesis.  Let  us  first  have  a 
look  at  this  major. 

Physics  has  gradually  eliminated,  in  its  various  domains,  the 
possibility  of  meeting  an  infinite  in  the  strict  sense.  There  are 
numbers  which  reality  does  not  exceed.  On  the  other  hand, 
concrete  reality  presents  what  might  be  called,  in  a  less  strict 
sense,  the  real  “  infinites  ”  of  the  physical  world.  Thus  there  is 
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the  “  infinite  ”  of  size,  as  represented  by  the  dimensions  of  our 
Riemannian  universe.  They  amount  to  a  few  dozen  billion 
light-years.  Then  there  are  the  corpuscular  speeds  which  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  light.  Here  the  figure  which  represents  the 
“  infinite  ”  is  not  so  high.  Further,  there  exists,  in  microphysics, 
some  kind  of  a  boundary,  beyond  which  the  notions  of  spatial 
and  temporal  distinction  tend  to  vanish.  In  function  of  the 
human  stardard,  that  is,  the  meter,  the  characteristic  figure  is  1 
divided  by  1015. 

Teilhard  adds  to  these  infinites  the  .human  body  which  is 
infinite  in  complexity.  But  this  brings  us  already  to  the  minor 
of  his  syllogism.  Let  us  come  back  to  its  major  premiss.  Every 
time  scientists  have  studied  an  observable  physical  “  infinite,” 
they  have  discovered  in  it  a  new  unheard-of  but  undeniable 
property.  Moreover,  as  measuring  instruments  and  methods 
were  slowly  improved,  they  have  found  out  that  the  “  finite  ” 
objects  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  the  infinite  in  question, 
possess  the  same  property  to  some  extent.  This  property,  which 
stands  out  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  infinity  in  the  physical 
sense,  exists  also,  although  in  a  hidden  way,  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  finite  physical  reality. 

Here  are  a  few  examples :  what  we  may  call  the  “  curvature  ” 
of  the  universe  in  Riemannian  space  had  been  predicted  by  the 
theory  of  general  relativity  and  has  also  been  demonstrated  by 
a  certain  number  of  experiments.  A  space  which  is  much  more 
localized  than  astronomical  space  must  share  in  this  curvature, 
but  only  to  such  a  small  extent  that  we  are  unable  to  observe  it. 
Nevertheless,  this  small-scale  space  curvature  is  quite  real.  The 
theory  of  special  relativity  claims  that  extreme  speeds  increase 
the  mass  of  objects.  There  must  also  be  an  increase  of  mass  for 
lower  speeds,  but  as  long  as  our  measuring  tools  are  gross, 
we  cannot  observe  this  change.  Then  there  is  an  example  derived 
from  microphysics:  in  the  most  elementary  reactions  which 
affect  the  nucleus,  in  the  fusion  of  hydrogen  to  form  helium,  a 
small  portion  of  the  mass  is  transformed  into  radiating  energy. 
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If  we  consider  other  reactions  which  produce  radiating  energy, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  burning  coal,  we  are  led  to  admit  that 
here  too  the  radiating  energy  derives  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  mass  disappears. 

Next  we  consider  the  minor  premiss  of  Teilhard’s  syllogism. 
It  affirms  two  things :  that  man  is  an  infinite  according  to  the 
meaning  which  this  word  has  for  the  physicists,  and  that  man 
possesses  a  remarkable  property. 

Man  is  an  “  infinite  ”  in  complexity.  Here  Teilhard  tries 
to  make  some  computations;  he  measures  the  complexity  roughly 
by  considering  the  nervous  system  as  one  immense  molecule, 
and  he  compares  it  with  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  This 
method  may  be  too  rough,  since,  as  in  the  nervous  system  of 
animals  larger  than  man,  a  part  of  the  cerebral  mass  might  be 
rather  homogeneous  and  not  centrocomplexified.  But  this  ob¬ 
jection  might  be  answered  by  improving  the  computation  used 
by  Teilhard.  In  this  fashion  we  reach  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion  :  the  complexity  of  the  human  body  must  be  expressed  by 
a  number  whose  size  is  comparable  to  the  numbers  which  char¬ 
acterize  other  “  infinites  ”  in  physics.  Hence  man  is  infinite  in 
complexity. 

But  this  infinite  possesses  a  remarkable  property :  interiority, 
reflection,  the  fact  that  man  knows  that  he  knows. 

It  follows  that  there  must  be  interiority  in  all  beings,  even  in 
plants  and  in  minerals.  This  statement  shocks  some  scientists; 
it  also  shocks  some  metaphysicians,  which  is  rather  surprising. 

b.  The  “  Within ”  According  to  Metaphysics 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  passage  in  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,xl 
where  Teilhard  says: 

We  can  only  really  come  to  grips  in  a  positive  way  with  one  single 
‘  interiority  ’  in  the  world :  our  own  directly,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
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of  other  men  by  immediate  equivalence,  thanks  to  language.  But  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  in  animals  too  a  certain  inwardness 
exists,  approximately  proportional  to  the  development  of  their  brains. 

And  Teilhard  concludes  also  to  the  existence  of  a  within  in 
plants  and  minerals. 

For  the  animals  this  interiority  is  sense-consciousness.  Such 
interiority  is,  of  course,  less  profound  than  human  interiority. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  metaphysical  definition  of  an  animal. 
For  the  metaphysician  an  animal  is  a  being  endowed  with  sense- 
appetite  and  sense-knowledge,  so  that  by. rediscovering  the  with¬ 
in,  Teilhard  simply  rediscovers  what  the  metaphysician  regards 
as  the  characteristic  of  animals. 

In  this  example  Teilhard’s  “  within”  is  nothing  but  a  meta¬ 
physical  definition,  one  which  differs  considerably  from  a 
scientific  definition.  Hence  the  metaphysician  has  no  right  to 
reject  Teilhard’s  affirmation.  Does  he  not  hold  that  every  exist¬ 
ing  individual  has  a  metaphysical  definition,  an  essential,  intel¬ 
ligible  determination,  even  if,  for  the  time  being,  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  definition  of  some  material  beings  is  not  known  by  man  ? 

The  behavior  of  the  other  men  tells  me  that  they  are  beings 
which  affirm  and  which  have  will;  they  are  rational  animals. 
Next,  again  by  observing  their  behavior,  I  discover  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  organisms  which  we  know  as  animals  do  not 
use  judgments,  affirmations,  possess  no  free  will,  but  only  sense- 
consciousness  and  sense-appetite.  From  the  behavior  of  plants 
as  biologically  defined,  I  arrive  at  a  more  subtle  metaphysical 
definition  of  them,  which  we  will  not  consider  here. 

Is  the  mineral  not  characterized  by  the  total  absence  of  all 
interiority?  The  metaphysician  will  deny  this,  and  he  will 
even  try  to  explain  more  precisely  the  “  within  ”  of  the  minerals 
which  Teilhard  has  not  described.  Minerals  possess  real  activi¬ 
ties,  as  the  metaphysician  validly  demonstrates.  Thus  he  agrees 
with  Teilhard,  although  he  reaches  the  latter’s  conclusions 
through  another  method,  a  reflective  method  also,  which  does 
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not  use  the  synthesizing  hypothesis  but  a  different  procedure. 

Why  do  I  say  that  inorganic  bodies  act?  I  shall  say,  for 
instance,  that  this  cloth  is  red;  I  know  it  because  I  undergo 
some  influence  emanating  from  it,  I  depend  on  this  object.  Let 
us  compare  this  intuition  to  another  one.  When,  through  a  real 
operation  of  my  intelligence,  I  admit  the  conclusion  of  a 
reasoning  process,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  illegitimate  in 
my  action.  I  accept  this  conclusion  as  depending  on  the  fact 
that  there  exists  in  jne  another  real  operation,  my  adhesion  to 
the  starting  point  of  the  reasoning.  The  non-arbitrary  nature  of 
my  accepting  the  conclusion  derives  from  this  dependence  on 
prior  truth. 

Let  us  come  back  now  to  the  red  object.  Here  there  is  no 
reasoning,  yet  the  fact  that  I  affirm  this  red  object  is  not 
arbitrary,  it  too  involves  dependence.  And  since  there  is  no 
reasoning  in  this  case,  there  must  be  a  dependence  on  the  object 
itself.  This  means  that  there  is  in  the  object  some  property 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  activity  of  human  intellectual 
adherence,  since,  in  our  first  example,  the  conclusion  of  our 
reasoning  depended  on  a  human  activity — the  fact  of  accepting 
the  starting  point. 

I  may  compare  this  mysterious  property  of  the  red  object 
with  my  activity,  because  both  of  them  have  something  in 
common.  My  activity  of  adhering  to  the  starting  point  forces 
me  to  accept  the  conclusion  and  makes  the  conclusion  valid; 
the  conclusion  depends  on  it.  Likewise,  this  mysterious  property 
of  the  object  forces  me  to  say  that  there  exists  this  red  object; 
I  depend  on  this  property;  it  is  the  cause  of  my  adhesion.  I 
may  then  use  the  word  “  activity  ”  through  some  analogy,  which 
is  clearly  expressed  as  follows :  that  property,  which  is  unknown 
in  itself,  stands  to  the  lawfulness  of  my  affirmation  of  the  red 
object,  as  a  specific  internal  activity  of  man  (accepting  the 
starting  point)  stands  to  the  lawfulness  of  man’s  adhesion  to  a 
certain  affirmation,  to  the  conclusion.  In  this  sense,  which  is 
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undeniable  for  the  metaphysician,  there  exists  some  activity  in 
all  material  bodies. 

We  shall  see  later  that  there  ‘exists  also  some  analogical 
finality  in  them.  These  two  notes,  activity  and  finality,  con¬ 
stitute  the  “  within  ”  of  material  bodies,  even  of  the  minerals. 

c.  Radial  Energy 

Teilhard’s  second  thesis  is  that  there  exists  a  spiritual  energy. 
This  is  a  hyperbolic  way  of  speaking,  exactly  as  it  would  be 
an  overstatement  to  call  the  “ within”  of  the  red  object  con¬ 
sciousness.  Teilhard  also  calls  this  spiritual  energy  radial 
energy.  He  distinguishes  it  from  surface  energy,  the  kind 
which  may  be  observed  with  the  senses,  and  which  he  calls 
“  tangential.”  This  is  the  energy  which  is  expressed  in  the 
formulae  of  physics.  Since  there  is  a  “  within  ”  over  and  above 
the  1  without  ”  which  physics  can  study,  we  must  expect  this 
within  too  to  possess  some  kind  of  activity,  as  metaphysics 
told  us  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Which  of  the  two  energies  is  more  important  ?  At  first  sight, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  use  a  reflective  method,  we  perceive  only 
surface  or  tangential  energy.  But  the  other  kind  is  much  more 
effective.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  material  bodies,  as  we  pass 
from  vegetative  life,  to  sense  life,  then  to  human  life,  the 
superiority  of  this  inner  energy  becomes  more  obvious.  The 
more  we  ascend,  the  more  we  must  affirm  that  radial  energy, 
spiritual  activity  (in  man  it  becomes  strictly  spiritual), 
stands  above  the  tangential  energy  which  may  be  perceived  only 
fiom  without.  When  Teilhard  uses  the  terms  “  radial”  and 
“  tangential,”  he  uses  a  metaphor  taken  from  geometry.  Under¬ 
neath  this  metaphor  the  metaphysician  discovers  an  ontological 
reality.  He  knows  that  all  bodies,  even  the  minerals,  possess  an 
interiority ,  a  metaphysical  definition,  an  intelligible  being.  And 
since  as  a  being  is,  so  it  acts,”  he  expects  another  energy 
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besides  that  of  the  physicists,  which  is  only  for  him  an  inade¬ 
quate  sign  of  the  ontological  operation. 

d.  Complexity ,  a  Measure  of  Interiority 

For  this  third  thesis  Teilhard  scientifically  considers  centro- 
complexification,  that  is,  the  real  unification  of  elements  which 
are  really  different,  the  harmony  of  parts  which  are  differenti¬ 
ated  but  complementary.  And  according  to  Teilhard  as  phi¬ 
losopher,  this  harmony  which  reaches  its  highest  peak  in  the 
human  body,  this  centro-complexification,  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  of  interiority.  Teilhard  posits  this  once 
more  by  way  of  a  synthesizing  hypothesis.  The  metaphysician 
follows  the  reverse  order,  while  positing  the  same  thesis.  In 
order  to  rediscover  the  interiority  of  things,  he  has  to  pass 
through  their  centro-complexification.  He  considers  the  centro- 
complexification  not  only  of  their  static  structure,  but  also  of 
their  behavior. 

In  this  way,  having  considered  what  zoology  calls  an  animal, 
the  metaphysician  will  say :  “  we  have  here  sense-knowledge.” 
Hence  he  has  used  centro-complexification.  At  the  vegetal  level 
he  will  find  a  lesser  degree  of  centro-complexification,  the  power 
of  synthesis  is  weaker;  that  which  is  synthesized  is  still  a  com¬ 
plementary  totality  of  differentiated  organs  but  in  smaller 
number.  On  the  level  of  the  mineral,  as  soon  as  there  is 
ontological  existence,  there  is  also  activity,  hence  centro-com¬ 
plexification. 

All  this  agrees  with  what  the  scientists  tell  us:  they  tell  us 
that  the  atom  is  composed  of  differentiated  parts  (centro-com¬ 
plexification).  There  are  few  parts  in  the  hydrogen  atom,  a 
few  more  in  helium,  and  so  on  until  we  reach  the  heavy  atoms. 
And  how  do  scientists  know  all  this  ?  Through  spectral  analysis. 
Let  us  compare  this  with  what  the  metaphysician  says.  As  we 
have  shown  before,  bodies,  even  minerals,  act  upon  us.  Properly 
speaking,  they  act  on  us  through  our  senses  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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red  object  mentioned  above.  But  when  our  sensibility  knows 
colors  or  beat,  does  it  not  act  precisely  like  some  kind  of  spectral 
analysis,  even  though  a  rudimentary  one?  The  sense  of  heat 
admits  only  some  red  or  infra-red  frequencies;  the  sense  of 
vision  eliminates  the  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet,  admits  the 
other  frequencies  while  analyzing  them  more  thoroughly  into 
various  colors.  All  this  constitutes  really  some  kind  of  spectral 
analysis  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the  centro-complex ifica- 
tion  of  the  mineral.  Thus  Teilhard’s  position  agrees  entirely 
with  what  we  can  see  when  we  compare  the  scientific  data  and 
the  method  of  the  metaphysician,  and  more  specifically  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  demonstrates  that  the  mineral  acts 
upon  man. 


e.  Man ,  the  End  of  Evolution 

Evolution  reaches  its  peak  in  the  human  body,  the  body  of 
a  being  which  possesses  a  spiritual  soul,  intelligent  and  free. 
Teilhard  calls  this  a  “  rising  noogenesis.”  In  a  note  he  insists 
that  the  origin  of  the  soul  as  a  spirit  constitutes  a  special 
problem.  But  man’s  appearance  on  earth  has  been  prepared  by 
biological  evolution. 

Here  Teilhard  speaks  very  prudently:  he  does  not  mention 
finality  prematurely;  at  a  certain  moment,  speaking  already  of 
the  direction  of  evolution,  he  says  in  substance: 

I  call  this  orthogenesis,  but  this  is  not  a  metaphysical  finality.  It  is 
simply  a  certain  order  of  chronological  succession  in  which  we  see  that 
the  forms  which  are  chronologically  posterior  are  more  perfect,  more 
centro-complexified ;  there  is  a  chronological  evolution  which  passes  from 
the  less  complex  to  the  more  complex,  there  is  an  increase  in  perfection. 
Thus,  the  word  orthogenesis  does  not  by  itself  signify  finality. 

Yet  in  spite  of  himself,  without  saying  it  explicitly,  perhaps 
even  without  realizing  it  reflexively,  Teilhard  admits  (evidently 
an  analogical)  finality.  He  was  convinced  that  everything 
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was  made  for  man,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  hide  this  con¬ 
viction  even  in  his  purely  scientific  writings. 

Let  us  try  to  establish  in  a  more  explicit  way  the  existence  of 
such  a  finality.  In  human  language  we  discover  that  the 
synthesis  of  various  elements  is  an  index  of  intention,  here  the 
intention  of  expressing  a  thought;  hence  it  is  the  criterion  of 
a  finality.  This  fact  allows  us  to  establish  that  every  synthesis 
which  is,  by  itself,  improbable  is  the  sign  or  the  proof  of  a 
metaphysical  finality.  And  this  allows  us  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  dilemma.  Either  we  observe,  with  Teilhard,  that  this 
criterion  is  realized  in  biological  evolution;  or  on  the  contrary, 
we  say  that  biological  evolution  results  simply  from  the  law 
of  great  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  show  that  a  book  is  the  product,  not  of  a  type¬ 
writing  monkey,  but  of  a  human  intention,  we  point  out  that 
the  hypothesis  of  “  chance  without  intention  ”  is  excluded;  it  is 
excluded  because  its  improbability  could  be  expressed  by  a 
hyperastronomical  figure.  Let  us  suppose,  as  Teilhard  admits 
it,  that  the  synthesis  produced  by  evolution  presents  the  same 
index  of  finality.  The  absence  of  such  finality  would  render 
this  synthesis  utterly  improbable.  If  we  admit  this  proposition, 
we  have  finality.  If  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  shall  have  to  say 
that  the  present  world  has  simply  emerged  from  some  initial 
efficient  causality;  the  present  world  was  contained,  by  way 
of  a  virtual  necessity  in  a  primitive  chaos.  But  the  present 
world  implies  explicit  finality:  the  finality  of  man,  the  will 
of  man,  and  also  the  finality  of  animal  appetite.  Hence  the 
initial  world  virtually  contained  explicit  finality,  since  the  latter 
has  emerged,  from  the  primitive  chaos,  according  to  a  merely 
efficient  causality.  This  primitive  state  of  the  world  virtually 
contained  all  present  finality. 

Either  side  of  my  alternative  forces  me  to  posit  a  finality  in 
the  primitive  world.  This  primitive  finality  is  only  analogical. 
And  analogical  in  a  different  way  according  to  whatever  side 
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of  the  alternative  is  accepted.  But  there  is  analogy.  And  this 
justifies  us  in  using  the  term  “  finality  ”  as  we  formerly  were 
justified  in  using  the  term  “  activity.” 

f.  Omega 

This  part  of  Teilhard’s  synthesis  provokes  many  objections. 
He  states  an  inductive  thesis  according  to  which,  in  every 
evolution,  there  occur  critical  points ;  biological  evolution  has 
met  such  critical  points  in  the  past,  it  will  meet  one  more  in 
the  future,  and  this  critical  point  will  he  the  meeting  with  God. 

I  shall  not  use  Teilhard’s  way  of  arguing  here.  But  let  us 
try  some  other  approach.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been 
biological  evolution  which  has  led  up  to  man.  And  we  have 
shown  that  this  evolution  was  directed  by  some  finality.  Within 
the  human  species  there  is  also  evidently  some  evolution.  Its 
rate  of  increase  has  even  become  exponential.  This  is  not  a 
biological  kind  of  evolution.  The  spirit,  the  intellect  and  will, 
have  taken  over  from  vegetative  life  and  from  the  process  of 
generation  which  produced  biological  evolution.  In  man  evolu¬ 
tion  has  become  spiritual.  It  occurs  through  education,  educa¬ 
tion  of  one’s  children,  of  the  individual  by  society,  of  the  masses 
by  the  elite,  and  through  inter-education  of  all  men  in  general. 
Evolution  has  jumped  to  a  higher  level;  from  biological  it  has 
become  spiritual. 

Teilhard  notices  that  this  spiritual  evolution  tends  to  bring 
men  together.  This  may  seem  optimistic,  but  it  might  be  shown 
to  be  basically  true,  without  overlooking  the  evils  which  the 
wrong  exercise  of  human  freedom  may  bring  about.  Undeniably 
human  beings  tend  to  converge.  This  happens  under  a  double 
influence.  The  first  is  an  external  condition :  the  surface  of  our 
planet  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  people  increases.  This 
pushes  them  always  nearer  to  each  other  and  forces  them  to 
try  to  get  along  with  each  other.  The  second  influence  derives 
from  an  internal  condition:  there  is  only  one  truth,  there  is 
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only  one  moral  good.  And  on  the  level  on  which  we  stand  now, 
on  the  level  of  the  human  soul,  there  is  necessarily  a  striving 
towards  the  truth,  an  obligatory  striving  towards  moral  good¬ 
ness.  There  is  really  a  unifying  evolution. 

Teilhard  tells  ns  that  its  end  will  be  the  meeting  with  a 
transcendent  and  personal  God.  Using  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  book  of  Revelation,  he  calls  him  “  point  Omega.”  God  is 
Alpha.  He  was  at  the  beginning  of  everything;  Teilhard  does 
not  develop  this  point,  he  leaves  this  to  the  professional  phi¬ 
losophers  and  theologians.  But  God  is  also  Omega,  we  all  strive 
towards  God. 

Teilhard  reasons  as  follows:  the  end  of  evolution  must  be 
transcendent,  because  a  realized  end  is  quite  different  from  an 
evolution  which  is  always  developing.  Hence  this  end  transcends 
man  as  he  evolves.  And  Omega  is  a  personal  being  because 
evolution  occurs  on  the  spiritual  level,  the  level  of  the  soul, 
the  level  of  the  striving  towards  truth  and  goodness,  that  is  the 
level  of  love.  But  love  intends  the  person.  That  which  is 
abstract  or  which  would  simply  be  collective  is  essentially 
“  unlovable.” 

Here  Teilhard  has  turned  into  a  metaphysician.  He  no  longer 
contents  himself  with  a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  the 
sensible  appearances,  as  he  did  hitherto.  He  has  become  a 
metaphysician  in  a  more  autonomous  way,  for  he  reflects  on 
the  tendency  of  the  human  soul. 

My  present  purpose  does  not  oblige  me  to  consider  what 
Teilhard  says  concerning  human  collectivity  as  such,  concerning 
noospheric  convergence.  It  will  be  enough  to  consider  human 
love  and  human  intelligence  in  every  man,  as  reflection  shows 
them  in  each  one  of  us. 

The  demonstration  might  assume  three  modalities.  In  love 
we  might  consider  its  character  of  moral  duty,  we  might  also 
consider  the  desire  for  happiness ;  in  both  cases  we  have  a 
finality  of  the  will.  Then  we  might  consider  the  finality  of  the 
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intellect.  In  other  words  we  rediscover  the  demonstration  of 
God’s  existence  through  moral  obligation,  through  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  desire  of  man  for  happiness,  and  through  the  finality  of  the 
intellect  itself. 

Since  Teilhard  speaks  of  human  love,  and  since  “  love  is  the 
whole  Law,”  let  us  consider  only  the  argument  derived  from 
duty  or  from  moral  obligation.  To  be  submitted  to  some 
obligation  is  to  be  dependent.  This  is  intuitively  evident.  When 
we  will,  we  will  something;  and  when  we  will  something,  we 
declare  ourselves  dependent  on  this  object  for  our  happiness,  for 
our  good.  I  will  reach  my  good  only  if  I  reach  this  object. 
Hence  to  will  is  to  be  dependent.  This  is  true  of  every  human 
desire,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  this  morally  qualified  desire, 
which  is  the  desire  of  the  moral  good,  obedience  to  duty. 

But  when  we  speak  of  duty,  dependence  on  some  cause  will 
imply  dependence  on  the  first  cause,  for  we  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  all  particular  goods  in  behalf  of  duty.  Hence 
the  moral  good  is  a  transcendent  good,  it  is  the  good.  The  other 
goods  are  only  partial  goods.  Hence  we  are  aiming  at  some 
transcendent  good. 

This  transcendent  good,  this  final  cause  which  I  “  ought  ” 
to  intend  and  which  attracts  me  towards  itself  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  I  am  as  nothing  before  it.  For  I  depend  totally  on  it;  I 
must  give  up  everything  for  it.  Hence  it  is  infinite. 

This  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  should,  of  course,  be 
worked  out  much  more  thoroughly,  every  step  of  it  would  have 
to  be  reexamined.1  But,  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  to  some  extent 
an  explieitation  of  the  proof  of  Teilhard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  is  a  reflective  proof.  We  remain  at  the  privileged  center  of 
perspective  first  picked  out  in  The  Phenomenon  of  Man. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  final  cause  is  developed  according 
to  a  critical  method  in  J.  Donceel,  Natural  Theology  (New  York,  1962). 
The  argument  founded  on  the  moral  obligation  must  be  understood  in 
comparison  with  the  argument  based  on  the  finality  of  the  intellect. 
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III.  Conclusioh 

Starting  from  science,  Teilhard  proceeds  to  formulate  philo¬ 
sophical  theses.  That  is  why  we  had  to  answer  these  two 
questions :  Are  these  theses  true  ?  And  are  the  proofs  proposed 
by  Teilhard  valid? 

A  metaphysician  must  admit  that  the  theses  are  true.  A 
rigorous  method,  which  is  not  that  of  Teilhard  and  still  less  that 
of  contemporary  phenomenology,  allows  us  to  demonstrate  them. 

It  is  true  that  every  individual  thing,  even  a  mineral,  has  an 
interiority,  that  is  a  “  metaphysical  ”  definition.  Generally,  we 
do  not  know  the  greater  part  of  this  definition.  But  we  know 
enough  about  it  to  show  that  the  mineral  has  an  activity  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  an  activity  which  is,  of  course, 
very  different  from  human  activity,  but  analogous  to  it.  The 
more  a  corporeal  being  rises  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  the 
more  it  becomes  complex.  Every  corporeal  entity  has  a  finality 
towards  man;  but  once  again,  the  finality  of  a  mineral  or  of  a 
plant,  while  remaining  analogous  to  the  conscious  finality  of  an 
animal  or  of  a  man,  will  be  very  different  from  it.  Lastly, 
finality  as  it  exists  in  man’s  intelligence  and  will,  for  instance 
in  the  attraction  exercised  on  us  by  the  moral  good,  demands, 
as  its  final  cause,  a  personal  transcendent  Being,  God  Himself. 

With  regard  to  the  proofs  proposed  by  Teilhard,  they  utilize 
the  method  of  the  synthesizing  hypothesis.  This  method  is 
radically  different  from  the  hypothetico-deductive  systems  ad¬ 
vanced  by  logicians  and  mathematicians,  who  are  exclusively 
formalists.  By  contrast,  it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of 
explanatory  theories  used  in  experimental  science.  It  can  he 
justified  in  many  ways ;  in  this  article,  I  have  chosen  the  proof 
which  corresponds  to  human  behavior,  more  precisely,  to  man’s 
signifying  behavior,  to  language.  I  chose  it  because  Teilhard 
speaks  of  language  as  a  sign  of  human  interiority. 

The  main  lines  of  the  proof  run  as  follows :  I  find  it  impossible 
to  seize  immediately  the  interiority  of  a  being  distinct  from  me; 
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all  I  can  do  is  to  interpret  the  signs  he  gives  me  of  it,  whether 
consciously  or  not.  The  validity  of  this  interpretation  is  ad¬ 
mitted  spontaneously  by  the  average  person;  the  philosopher 
who  tells  me  that  he  rejects  this  interpretation  must  at  the  same 
time  grant  me  that  I  am  right  when  I  interpret  his  language  as 
a  sign  of  a  human  intention,  more  specifically,  his  intention 
to  oppose  me.  , 

There  remains  the  use  of  this  method  as  it  is  found  in  Teil¬ 
hard.  Here  I  had  to  make  several  restatements,  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  Teilhard  is  a  pioneer.  Tor  example,  I  have  added 
instances  of  “  infinite  ”  physical  dimensions.  I  have  given  a 
more  rigorous  estimate  of  human  complexity.  As  I  cannot 
verify  by  immediate  experience  the  interiority  of  another  being, 
especially  of  a  plant  or  mineral,  I  went  on  to  an  indirect 
verification,  with  recourse  to  a  metaphysical  argument.  But 
theories  will  never  be  proved  by  immediate  experience ;  for 
example,  the  existence  of  the  atom,  the  reality  of  mass,  the 
wave  length  of  a  monochromatic  light  beam  are  known  only 
indirectly. 

Similarly  Teilhard’s  argument  for  the  analogical  finality  of 
the  pre-human  world  has  to  be  completed.  He  takes  for  granted 
the  first  member  of  an  alternative;  I  have  not  replaced  his  proof 
but  completed  it  by  showing  that  the  second  member  of  the 
alternative  too  leads  to  an  analogical  finality. 

Finally,  Teilhard  proves,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  human 
love  tends  towards  a  personal  and  transcendent  “  Omega.”  He 
thus  gives  the  most  momentous  “  middle  term  ”  of  a  valid  proof. 
To  defend  this  proof  against  the  adversaries  of  the  argument, 
I  indicated  in  which  sense  one  could  manage  to  express  the 
“  middle  terms  ”  remaining  implicit  or  even  subconscious.  I 
repeat  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  phenomenological 
philosophy,  and  that  it  is  an  argument  which  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  most  critical  objections. 

In  brief,  Teilhard  may  have  lacked  a  metaphysical  or  critical 
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equipment  of  sufficient  rigor  and  precision.  He  had  the  pioneer’s 
defects  but  also  his  qualities.  Too  often  the  sciences  and  meta¬ 
physics  have  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  each  other,  or  simply  to 
follow  entirely  divergent  paths.  Teilhard  has  done  very  much 
to  bring  about  a  fertile  collaboration  between  these  two  activities 
of  the  human  mind. 

Facultes  St.  Albert  de  Louvain, 

Eegenhoven-Leuven,  Belgium. 
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by  Charles  F.  Wether,  C.S.C. 

THERE  ARE  TOPICS  currently  under  discussion  in  the 
philosophy  of  science,  e.  g.,  space,  time,  causality,  chance, 
etc.,  which  were  formerly  considered  proper  matter  for  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  Some  of  these  discussions  may  even  be 
considered  circuitous  ways  of  attempting  a  definition,  if  we 
understand  that  term  in  a  sufficiently  broad  sense.  There  is  a 
notable  exception  in  the  disregard  of  the  concept  of  change, 
and  especially  of  motion  in  the  more  restricted  meaning  of 
that  term.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  such  a  discussion 
would  be  regarded,  erroneously  I  believe,  as  u  metaphysical  ” 
and  rather  out  of  style.  Another  seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent 
finality  of  classical  and  relativistic  mechanics  wherein  the  kine¬ 
matic  and  dynamic  problems  of  motion  appear  to  have  been 
successfully,  if  not  completely,  solved.1  However  it  may  be 
claimed  that  the  fundamental,  theoretical,  problems  of  motion 
are  only  quiescent,  not  solved,  and  that  philosophical  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  motion  are  a  necessity  for  anyone  desiring  to 
keep  an  open  channel  between  the  theoretical  structures  of 
science  and  philosophical  understanding.  It  is  hardly  news 
for  the  philosopher  of  science  that  fundamental  presuppositions 
require  examination;  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  justification  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  experience  we  have  of  motion  with  a 
view  toward  a  reconstruction  of  a  definition. 

The  historical  precedent  is,  of  course,  Aristotle’s  definition  in 
Book  III  of  the  Physics ,  for  which,  he  says,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  alternative  that  avoids  circularity  as  well  as 

icf.  Desmond  J.  FitzGerald,  “The  Problem  of  the  Projectile  Again,” 
Proc.  Amer.  Gath.  Phil.  Assoc.,  XXXVIII  (1964),  pp.  186-201. 
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dependence  upon  terms  even  more  obscure  than  that  which  is 
being  defined.  St.  Thomas,  commenting,  said  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible.  It  will  not  be  surprising  then,  if  some¬ 
thing  at  least  resembling  that  definition  is  arrived  at,  but  the 
approach  will  be  more  consciously  exploratory  although  the 
fundamental  philosophical  attitude  will  be  similar. 

We  may  begin  with  an  analysis  of  what  is  simply  given  in 
any  experience  of  motion  or  change  in  the  narrow  sense, 
qualified  change.2  Fot  paradigm  cases,  changes  of  color  or  heat, 
changes  in  size  (limited  perhaps  to  animate  things),  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  distinguishable  objects  in  observational  space  will 
suffice.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  remark  is  that  such  changes 
either  appear  to  be  or  are  continuous.  It  may  be  that  our 
understanding  of  continuity  depends  upon  such  experiences 
rather  than  upon  the  static  showing  of  extensional  continua. 
Although  we  know  from  the  technology  of  cinematography  that 
even  complex  continuous  motions  given  in  perception  can  be 
reproduced  by  the  rapid  but  discontinuous  display  of  static 
images,  the  perceptual  judgement  of  continuity  is  incorrigible. . 
A  recent  discussion  of  this  matter  by  W.  H.  Watson  turns 
attention  to  a  more  subtle  illusion,  that  involved  in  an  array 
of  lights  arranged  to  blink  in  serial  order.3  The  blinking 
could,  of  course,  be  an  abstractive  model  of  an  actual  continuous 
motion:  of  an  armature  sweeping  across  contact  points;  but 
it  need  not  be  since  the  lights  can  be  made  to  blink  by  physically 
non-interconnected  timing  devices.  Further,  if  after  blinking 
the  first  lamp,  the  next  ( n  —  2)  are  suppressed  and  the  nth. 
blinked,  we  will,  with  some  experience,  assume  a  radiative 

2  The  analysis  given  here  is  abbreviated  for  journal  publication;  its 
inadequacy  reflects  the  burden  which  Aristotle  places  upon  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Physics.  It  is  this  dependency  which  allows  him  to  skip  the 
usual  dialectical  preliminaries  and  present  his  definition  on  the  basis  of 
three  cleverly  chosen  divisions.  Cf.  Ill  Phys.,  1,  200b  25.  Restriction  to  the 
narrow  sense  of  motion,  qualified  change,  should  not  change  the  definition. 

3  W.  H.  Watson,  Understanding  Physics  Today  (Cambridge,  1963),  pp. 
67-69. 
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influence  which  emanates  from  the  source  of  the  first  blink, 
lighting  various  other  lamps  as  it  moves.  And  this  even  if  n 
is  chosen  by  random  process !  Thus,  even  though  we  may  know 
that  events  are  atomic,  we  conceive  continuity  and  even  invent 
rather  complicated  (though  vague  and  unarticulated)  theories 
to  account  for  the  “  hidden  ”  processes  behind  the  perception. 

fSTow  this  is,  in  fact,  more  than  an  odd  experiment  in  illusion, 
for  it  models  well  the  usual  case  of  at  least  two  of  the  paradigms, 
changes  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Our  observations  are  dis¬ 
continuous  samplings.  Examples  and  variations  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  but  they  would  only  verify  the  impression  of  incorrigi¬ 
bility  in  our  judgement  of  continuity  in  motion.  Kef  using  the 
temptation  to  launch  into  a  critical  and  psychological  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  judgement,  it  can  be  noted  that  a  profound  and 
ineradicable  tension  between  the  continuous  and  the  discrete 
will  be  reflected,  of  necessity,  in  any  definitional  effort.  Dis¬ 
continuous,  1  instantaneous  ’  changes  are  conceivable,  but  they 
are  not  motions  nor  can  they  be  integrated  conceptually  into 
motions. 

Associated  with  the  continuity  of  motion  is  a  directionality 
which  carries  with  it  a  connotation  of  bridging  between  two 
terminal  points  or  stages  which  are  states  of  non-motion.  The 
change,  m  any  of  the  paradigms,  is  grasped  as  constantly 
related  to  these  terms  or  their  surrogates :  it  is  from  one  to  the 
other.  Turning  again  to  the  translational  instance,  imagine  a 
glowing  lamp  to  be  moved  laterally  across  one’s  field  of  vision 
but  shielded  so  that  it  shows  through  an  opening  of  the  same 
size  as  or  of  smaller  diamenter  than  the  lamp.  We  perceive 
no  motion,  only  a  momentary  blink.  If  however,  another  open¬ 
ing  of  the  same  size  is  made  in  the  shield,  either  to  the  left  or 
the  right,  we  will  immediately  conceive  a  continuous  motion 
of  the  lamp  as  a  basis  for  the  two  showings.  W e  take  these 
two  blinks  as  the  terminal  points  even  though  we  may  know 
from  other  sources,  that  they  are  arbitrarily  chosen  views  of  the 
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lamp.  Often  unable  to  specify  exactly  the  terminal  points,  we 
cannot  understand  motion  without  them,  and,  indeed,  we  may 
arbitrarily  assign  such  terms  as  we  would  assign  points  in  a 
line,  without  destroying  the  significance  of  the  perception. 
When  assigned,  the  terms  cease  to  be  parts  and  indicators  of 
motion  even  as  points  cease  to  be  linear  extensions.  In  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  changes  these  terminal  points  are  most 
naturally  taken  to  be  those  which  mark  the  successive  observa¬ 
tions,  and  the  sense  bf  the  direction  assumes  a  quite  ungeo¬ 
metric  character. 

Apparently,  nonterminating  motions  do  not  really  stand  as 
an  exception  to  this  observation  and  we  may  leave  the  descrip¬ 
tive  mood  long  enough  to  suggest  that  this  appeal  to  the  discrete 
is  necessary  if  the  mind  is  to  escape  that  especial  kind  of  a- 
rationality  proper  to  the  continuum.  Directionality  is  not, 
of  course,  entailed  in  termination,  but  the  converse  is  insured 
when  we  note  that  direction  is  relational.  Embedded  in  the 
tension  just  referred  to,  directionality  is  a  transitive,  asym¬ 
metric  property  that  can  easily  be  distorted  or  lost  sight  of  in 
an  abstraction  from  the  existential  order.  A  complex  relational 
property  which  pervades,  as  a  form,  the  whole  of  any  continuous 
change,  it  cannot  be  specified  or  understood  without  referring 
to  discrete  terms  that  manifest  the  order  of  parts  of  this  sort 
of  continuum.  An  appeal  to  the  various  paradigms  will  serve 
to  reveal  the  analogicity  of  these  key  notions  and  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  we  conceive  of  motion  as  a  continuum  whose 
parts  manifest  a  serial  order,  a  fact  which  makes  passage  to  an 
abstractive,  mathematical,  domain  quite  easy. 

A  somewhat  ontological  observation  discloses  that,  although 
one  would  not  want  to  deny  motion  its  status  as  a  physical 
reality,  it  is  so  fleeting,  so  evanescent,  that  it  can  not  be  said  to 
be  in  the  wray  that  stable  things  of  experience  are  said  to  be. 
It  is  evident  that  our  experience  of  motion  involves  a  kind  of 
integrative  activity;  for  change  is  not  given  as  a  whole  whose 
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parts  are  co-present  to  one  another.  Without  doubt  much  of 
the  sensory  integration  takes  places  on  a  subliminal  level :  even 
when  we  are  unaware  of  factually  distinguished  parts,  marked 
off  by  non-motions,  there  is  need  for  memory  to  keep  the  parts 
of  the  experience  together.  But  memory  alone  is  not  enough 
to  allow  a  unified  conceptualization;  the  experience  delivers 
never  just  motion,  but  motion  of  something.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  blinking  light  illusions,  we  must  at  least  supply  a  subject 
in  mente.  The  kind  of  abstraction  which  would  conceive  of 
motion  without  a  subject  is  in  the  same  genre  as  that  which 
neglects  its  directionality.  It  may  be  possible  to  conceive  a  sub¬ 
jectless  process,  but  such  a  conception  cannot  be  immediately 
derived  from  experience;  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be 
mathematical  in  nature.4 

If  consideration  is  confined  to  translational  motion,  there  is 
little  chance  of  coming  to  a  definition,  least  of  all  one  such  as 
Aristotle’s.  Keeping  all  of  the  paradigms  in  purview,  a  careful 
analysis  confirms  the  impression  that  the  terms  of  motion  are  not 
motions;  they  are  extrinsic  to  and  lying  at  the  extremes,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  series  that  constitutes  motion.  They  do  not 
co-exist  with  motion.  The  initial  term  of  a  change  represents 
a  state  of  being  in  a  certain  way,  e.  g.,  being  green,  being  two 
inches  tall,  or  being  in  place  X.  Likewise,  the  final  term 
represents  a  state  which  differs  from  the  initial  state  in  some 
specifiable  way:  being  red,  being  four  inches  tall,  or  being 
in  place  Y.  The  motion  or  change  stands,  as  it  were,  between 
the  terms  as  a  gradual  and  continuous  loss  of  the  one  condition 
and,  under  another  aspect,  the  gain  of  the  other.  Focusing 
on  the  positive  aspect,  the  change  will  be  a  coming-to-be  of 

4  The  strongest  critique  of  “  process  philosophy  ”  may  lie  in  this  direction, 
although  the  empiricist  confusion  of  substance  with  matter  and  the 
resultant  ascription  of  passivity  to  the  mobile  subject  forces  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  motion  as  an  independent  quasi-substantial  entity.  Cf.  MiliC  Capek, 
The  Philosophical  Impact  of  Contemporary  Physics  (New  York  1961) 
Ch.  V. 
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that  terminal  property  gained.  In  the  concrete  situation  there 
may  also  be  a  certain  exercise  of  option  in  considering  what  will 
be  designative  of  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  what  will  be 
its  changeable  properties. 

The  motion,  then,  will  not  be  an  accidental  characteristic  of 
the  subject  on  a  par  with  those  properties  which  characterize 
the  terminal  states.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  mode  of 
becoming  (or  passing  away).  As  the  subject  exists  at  the  initial 
extreme,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  that  which  it  is  not,  and  we 
may  say,  meaningfully,  that  the  subject  is  open  potentially  both 
to  the  motion  itself  and  to  the  new  terminal  state  which  would 
mark  its  final  term.  In  the  attainment  of  this  term  via  motion, 
both  potentialities  are  actualized :  in  the  motion  itself  the 
potentiality  for  change  is  actualized  and,  as  a  gradual  gain  of 
the  final  term,  the  motion  is  a  gradual  or  serial  actualization  of 
the  subject’s  potentiality  for  that  term.  It  is  evident  that  the 
potentiality  for  motion  is  dependent  upon  the  potentiality  for 
the  final  term  as  upon  a  necessary  condition,  and  the  actualizing 
that  is  motion  can  be  attributed  to  the  subject  only  insofar  as 
the  subject  is  potential  with  respect  to  the  terminal  state.  With 
the  attainment  of  that  term,  or  should  something  intervene 
making  further  actualization  impossible,  there  is  no  potentiality 
for  the  term  and  there  is  no  motion.  The  implications  of  this 
will  be  explored  later,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  mere  possibility  and  potentiality  in 
relation  to  motion.  The  latter  is  a  primitive  notion  coming- 
out  of  the  experience  of  change  itself,  while  possibility  must 
be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  rational  potency,  a  wider  notion  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  this  experience  and  possibly  derivable  apart  from  it. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  claimed  that  a  definition  has  been 
reached  via  this  inductive-analytic  procedure,  and  that  this 
definition  is  verbally  the  same  as  that  of  Aristotle :  the  actuali¬ 
zation  of  a  subject  in  potency  insofar  as  it  is  in  potency.  But 
before  that  claim  is  made,  it  will  be  informative  to  make  a  few 
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remarks  about  the  meaning  of  definition  in  this  instance.  It 
is  evident  that  what  is  being  striven  for  is  not  a  mere  descrip¬ 
tion,  not  a  synonym  or  nominal  definition,  not  a  classification. 
It  is  neither  ostensive  nor  stipulative,  since  we  assume  that 
everyone  knows  instances  of  the  proper  use  of  the  term  1  motion  ’ 
as  exemplified  in  the  paradigms,  and  the  word  is  not  being 
introduced  into  ordinary  language.  And,  since  the  intention  is 
not  to  depart  from  the  meaning  of  ordinary  language,  it  is  not  a 
way  of  creating  a  technical  term.  If  a  definition  is  meant 
literally  to  “  set  limits  ”  upon  the  defjniendum,  there  may  be 
a  sense  in  which  we  are  not  on  the  brink  of  defining  at  all ;  for 
the  paradigms  make  it  evident  that  what  we  have  analyzed  is 
a  certain  intelligibility  which  is  realized  in  radically  different 
ways  though  named  with  a  common  name.8  What  we  might 
propose  as  a  definition  is,  then,  in  fact  an  explication  of  a 
conceptual  grasp  of  some  element  of  our  experience  given  in 
terms  that  are  more  primitive  analytic  elements  of  that  experi¬ 
ential  grasp.  I  should  hope  that  this  escapes  the  inevitable 
synonymies  which  Quine  observes,  but  whether  or  no,  it  suffices 
to  introduce  two  possible  sources  of  confusion  which  turn  upon 
this  issue.6 

The  first  shows  itself  when  actuality  and  potentiality,  act 
and  potency  in  abbreviation,  are  said  to  be  “  metaphysical  ” 
terms.  If  this  means  only  that  they  cannot  be  seen  or  squeezed, 
there  is  no  objection  from  this  quarter;  but  if  it  means  that 
they  are  transcendental  to  the  physical  order,  the  criticism  is 

6  One  might  propose  that  the  definition  is  analogical  since  it  refers  to 
radically  different  kinds  of  change  terminating  in  different  categories;  but 
it  seems  likely  that  Aristotle  thought  that  it  was  univocal  since  he  does 
not  at  once  divide  the  different  meanings,  yet  he  obviously  understands  the 
definition  to  be  true  and  therefore  of  something  simply  one.  This  too  is  an 
interpretive  puzzle  and  I  suggest  that  we  employ  St.  Thomas’  distinction 
in  Book  I  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  {In  I  Sent.,  d.  19,  q.  5,  a.  2, 
ad  1 )  where  he  notes  that  we  may  use  a  term  univocally  when  in  fact  the 
common  ratio  is  realized  analogically,  i.  e.,  proportionately,  in  many. 

6  W.  V.  Quine,  From  a  Logical  Point  of  View  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953), 
p.  25. 
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obvious.  At  issue  here  is,  of  course,  the  claim  that  the  Tinman 
intellect  can  understand  intelligibilities  which  are  not  mere 
universalized  sensations,  suitable  only  for  grouping  into  classes. 
Since  I  am  not  concerned  to  forge  an  epistemological  stand 
in  the  face  of  sensism,  the  point  will  be  settled  without  debate. 
But  the  precision  must  be  insisted  upon,  even  against  the 
charge  of  niggling,  since  potency  and  act  in  the  present  instance 
are  physical  terms  ‘  born  and  raised,’  so  to  speak,  in  the  context 
of  motion. 

It  is  precisely  this  which  gives  rise  to  the  second  source  of 
confusion,  best  disclosed  in  the  form  of  an  objection  and  its 
answer.  It  seems  that  motion  is  to  be  defined,  in  thei  sense  just 
proposed,  in  terms  of  a  concept  that  is  in  fact  synonymous  with 
motion;  the  definition  is  circular !  It  would  be  claimed,  in 
other  words,  that  the  conception  of  actuality  or  actualization 
( entelecheia )  is  the  same  as  that  of  motion.  In  reply  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  first  notion  of  actuality  is  indeed  the 
unanalyzed  notion  of  action ,  equivalent  to  (a  certain  aspect  of) 
motion,  but  as  the  term  appears  in  the  definition,  it  signifies  a 
new  conception  not  synonymous  with  motion  but  understood  in 
opposition  to  potentiality,  which  in  turn  is  understood  as  medi¬ 
ating  the  dichotomy  which  separates  being  (physically)  in  some 
way  and  simply  not  being  in  that  way.  The  actuality  which  is 
motion  is  compared  to  the  actuality  which  is  being-such-and- 
such,  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect;  for  the  actuality  of  motion 
is  always  something  less  than  complete,  always  an  actuality  of 
a  subject  in  a  condition  of  potentiality  to  further  actuality  in 
the  same  order.  This  is  why  it  is  named,  more  dynamically, 
actualization.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  a  change  in  usage 
and  this  change  precisely  marks  the  insight  that  make  definition 
possible. 

Axr  Interpretative  Puzzle 

Making  a  claim  that  we  have  more  than  a  nominal  definition 
means  here  that  our  analysis  is  not  merely  of  linguistic  use 
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but  of  that  which  is  given  of  reality  in  sensation  and  intellection. 
The  definition  is  in  fact  a  complex  statement  summarizing  the 
analysis  and  collecting  the  defining  parts  which  are  so  related 
as  to  reveal  the  complexity  of  that  which  is  defined :  not  a 
composite  of  actuality  and  potentiality,  but  something  that  is 
in  some  sense  between  these  poles.  In  saying  that  the  definition 
is  verbally  the  same  as  Aristotle’s,  I  am  referring  to  an  interpre¬ 
tative  puzzle  which  arises  in  the  context  of  the  exposition  of 
that  definition  both  by  Aristotle  and,  more  pointedly,  St. 
Thomas.  There  is  an  insistence  that  the  potentiality  referred  to 
in  the  definition  is  the  correlative  of  the  actuality  which  is 
motion  itself,  not  that  of  the  term  or  end-state — although  in 
one  remark,  found  in  both  Aristotle  and  his  commentator,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  potency  is  for  that  term.7 

Essentially  the  argument  against  the  identification  of  the 
potency  referred  to  in  the  definition  with  potency  for  the 
terminal  state  is  that  the  mobile  subject  ^is  not  being  actualized 
insofar  as  it  is  in  potency  to  that  term  since  this  potentiality 
is  not  in  fact  actualized  until  the  motion  is  finished.  The 
actualization  is  related  to  the  potency  for  motion,  which  potency 
perdures  throughout  the  motion  and  is  yet  actualized.  The 
example  often  used  is  that  of  ‘  building  ’  and  the  most  explicit 
discussion  seems  to  be  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics : 

.  .  .  the  matter  of  the  house  is  in  potentiality  to  only  two  actualities, 
namely,  the  act  of  building  the  house  and  the  form  of  the  house.  But 
the  term  buildable  signifies  a  potentiality  belonging  to  the  matter  of 
the  house.  Therefore,  since  there  is  some  actuality  corresponding  to 
every  potentiality,  the  potentiality  signified  by  the  term  buildable  must 
correspond  to  one  of  these  two  actualities,  viz.  either  to  the  form  of 
the  house  or  to  the  act  of  building.  But  the  form  of  the  house  is  not 

7Cf.  Ill  Phys.,  1,  201a  30-34;  In  III  Phys.,  2,  n.  7  (289).  The  latter 
text  is  most  favorable  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given  here.  St.  Thomas 
declares,  “  Hence  motion  is  not  the  act  of  bronze  insofar  as  it  is  bronze,  but 
insofar  as  it  is  in  potency  to  statue,”  (italics  mine).  Note  that  he  does 
not  say  .  .  insofar  as  it  is  in  potency  to  motion.” 
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the  actuality  of  the  buildable,  because  when  the  form  of  the  house 
develops,  the  house  is  no  longer  buildable  but  is  already  built.  But  the 
buildable  is  in  a  state  of  actuality  when  the  house  is  actually  being 
built.  Therefore  the  act  of  building  must  be  the  actuality  of  the  build¬ 
able.  .  .  .  This  same  explanation  holds  for  all  other  motions.8 

Now  even  apart  from  the  explicit  temporal  reference,  perhaps 
eliminable  with  some  effort,  and  the  metaphorical  character 
of  the  unity  of  buildipg  considered  as  a  motion,  there  arises  a 
serious  difficulty  if  the  dichotomy  is  read  into  the  potency 
itself.9  Taken  as  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  more  formal 
version  of  the  definition,  one  then  obtains  the  formula :  motion 
is  the  actuality  of  a  subject  in  potency  (to  motion)  insofar  as 
it  is  in  potency  (to  motion).  This  is  not  very  enlightening 
even  if  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  the  correlation  of  an  act 
with  the  potency  for  that  act.  Of  course  this  form  of  expression 
is  never  used  either  by  Aristotle  or  St.  Thomas;  instead  a 
more  material  definition  is  given,  e.  g.,  “  motion  (of  heating) 
is  the  act  of  the  heatable  qua  heatable.”  But  even  the  most 
general  of  such  references,  “  the  alterable  qua  alterable  ”  or 
“  the  augmentable  qua  augmentable  ”  etc.,  import  in  some  way 
the  potentiality  for  the  final  term  as  a  determinate  mode  of 
being. 

When  the  dichotomous  distinction  made  above  is  carried  into 
the  definition  and  the  reference  to  the  final  term  excluded, 
two  possible  interpretations  are  educed,  both  of  which  are 
inadmissible.  On  the  one  hand,  the  potentiality  may  be  under- 

8  In  XI  Meta.,  9  (2298)  ;  cf.  other  paragraphs  in  lect.  9  and  In  III  Phys., 
2,  nn.  5,  6;  3,  n.  2.  Trans,  by  J.  P.  Rowan. 

9  An  important  aspect  of  the  Aristotelian  definition  is  precisely  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  and  priority  to  the  notion  of  time,  a  concept  more  obscure  than 
motion  itself  and  modeled  in  terms  of  it.  Cf.  In  III  Phys.,  2,  n.  2  (284). 
The  force  of  the  critique  is  not  aimed  at  discrediting  Aristotle’s  and  St. 
Thomas’  remarks,  since  what  they  say  is  obviously  true,  but  toward  an 
interpretative  unpacking  of  the  definitional  elements  in  an  effort  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  more  successful  discussion  of  certain  stubborn 
problems,  e.  g.,  projectile  motion. 
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stood  after  the  manner  of  a  whole,  and  this  means  that,  since 
the  actuality  is  correlative  to  the  potency  for  motion  (only), 
the  subject  so  actualized  by  its  proper  act  cannot  be  further 
actualized.  Either  this  is  self-contradictory  (the  subject  is  by 
definition  still  capable  of  actualization  and  yet  cannot  be  further 
actualized)  or  the  potency  referred  to  is  not  the  correlative  of 
the  actuality  referred  to  btit  of  some  other  actuality,  presumably 
a  motion.  This  latter  alternative  is  clearly  near  to  the  truth, 
but  under  this  interpretation  the  unity  of  the  definiendum  is 
apparently  lost  since  there  is  no  reason  for  relating  the  various 
actualities  in  a  continuous  manner — -even  though  they  be  of 
the  same  subject  and  the  same  species.  Motion  must  have  the 
unity  of  a  continuum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  potentiality  can  be  understood  parti- 
tively  and  with  the  connotation  of  successive  continuity  so 
that  the  reference  is  always  to  a  further  potency  not  yet 
actualized.  Unfortunately  this  way  of  'putting  it  suggests  an 
image  of  potency  for  motion  stretched  out  and  lying,  as  it 
were,  along  the  path  of  motion  like  a  commodity  to  be  consumed 
or  a  vacuum  to  be  filled.  It  makes  the  reality  of  motion  in  any 
part  of  the  series  dependent  upon  the  reality  of  the  potentiality 
proper  to  another  part  of  the  series.  Pushing  the  foundation  of 
continuity  into  the  potency  for  motion  as  such  may  have 
serious  dynamic  ramifications,  for  if  a  subject  can  be  set  in 
motion  at  all,  it  means  that  the  above  conditions  have  been 
met  and  then  there  is  no  reason  why  motion  should  ever  cease; 
or  rather,  any  cessation  must  be  due  to  something  extrinsic 
to  the  nature  of  the  mobile  subject,  i.  e.,  the  agent-mover  or  the 
environment.  This  conclusion  may  appear  acceptable  to  an 
Aristotelian;  indeed,  one  bent  upon  finding  some  hint  of  inertial 
motion  in  the  definition  might  welcome  it  with  joy.  Aristotle 
admits  an  unterminated  motion  and  his  negative  anticipation 
of  Newton’s  first  law  in  Book  IV  of  the  Physics  (215  a  19-25) 
seems  to  place  the  principle  of  termination  in  the  environment. 
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But  such  a  reading  would  make  impossible  the  explanation  of 
natural  motions  in  terms  of  intrinsic  finality.  Changes  become 
interpretable  as  indifferent  processes  governed  by  factors  totally 
extrinsic  to  the  propensities  founded  in  the  mobile  subject’s 
nature.  Application  to  qualitative  and  quantitative  changes 
would  seem  particularly  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Finally, 
if  the  potency  referred  to  is  understood  to  be  for  motion  only 
and  as,  metaphorically,  stretched  out,  then  the  definition  refers 
to  motion  at  an  instant,  for  only  from  such  a  vantage  could 
the  distinction  be  made  between  one  part  of  the  series  and 
another  immediately  preceding  or  following.  Motion,  of  course, 
cannot  be  given  in  an  instant  and  the  sense  of  the  definition, 
hence  of  the  defining  parts,  must  be  such  as  to  cover  the  integra¬ 
tive  grasp  of  the  whole  without  intruding  distinctions. 

A  Proposed  Interpretation 

This  observation  may  be  taken  as  pointing  out  the  path  of 
a  somewhat  less  closured  interpretation  which  is  nevertheless 
more  reflective  of  the  whole  experience.  Although  discussion 
of  the  definition  of  motion  is  more  a  matter  of  philosophical 
kinematics,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  notion  of  agency  since 
to  do  so  would  be  to  court  the  danger  of  discussing  not  physical 
motion  but  a  mathematical  model  of  it,  a  static  symbolic  con¬ 
struction  which  cannot  hold  finality  nor  even  genuine  efficiency 
within  its  purview.  Pursuing  this  for  a  moment,  we  note  that 
in  such  a  model  the  internal  relational  structure  is  dictated 
by  the  general  theory  for  specific  types  of  motion  and  we  know 
these  relations  in  function  of  the  theory.  They  are  more  of  a 
mental  contraction  than  a  generalized  description  and  more 
specificatory  of  the  model  than  constitutive  of  the  motion.  It 
might  be  thought  therefore,  that  the  crucial  difference  between 
this  sort  of  mathematicized  motion  and  that  given  in  experience, 
and  hopefully  manifest  in  our  definition,  is  based  upon  some 
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affirmation  or  denial  of  certain  mental  subscriptions;  but  sucb 
is  not  the  case. 

That  the  observer  must  make'  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
perceptual  contribution  in  order  to  form  a  concept  of  motion, 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  explore  this 
further.  The  parts  of  any  motion  are  never  given  together; 
even  in  qualitative  changes  there  is  an  exteriority  of  distinguish¬ 
able  parts  which  is  read  off  as  a  kind  of  intensive  quantity.  In 
the  several  ways  in  which  we  sense  motion,  there  must  be  a 
perceptual  integration  of  the  experience  which,  during  motion, 
is  always  incomplete.  If  the  mind  can  make  an  intelligible 
unity  out  of  this,  there  must  likewise  be  a  synthesis  that 
supplies  for  the  lack  of  intelligibility  inherent  in  something  so 
incompletely  actual.  The  elements  of  this  synthesis  were  already 
cited  in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomenon:  motion  is  grasped  as 
a  medium  between  an  initial  and  a  final  term,  as  at  once  a  kind 
of  actuality  and  yet  incompletely  so  and  intrinsically  related 
to  potentiality.  But  this  can  be  no  meaningless  ontological 
addition.  In  the  existential  order,  wherein  alone  motion  is 
found,  the  actuality  is  incomplete  because  and  insofar  as  it  is 
the  actuality  of  a  subject  that  is,  relative  to  the  terminus,  still 
in  potency. 

The  synthesizing  notion  is  then,  relation,  and  it  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  motion  which  bears  the  relations.10  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  a  subject  incompletely  actualized  in  some  (any) 
indefinite  respect,  e.  g.,  a  grey  object  that  is  not  changing 
either  to  black  or  to  white,  the  subject  of  motion  is  indetermin¬ 
ately  caught,  as  it  were,  between  a  terminal  actuality  and  an 
initial  potentiality.  It  is  related  to  an  ulterior  state  (which 
does  not  co-exist  with  motion)  and  as  such  is  in  potency;  it 
is  related  to  an  anterior  potential  state  (which  does  not  co-exist 

10  Cf.  In  III  Phys.,  5,  n.  17  (324)  ;  Tlie  lack  of  intelligibility  is  due  not 
merely  to  the  experience  of  the  singular,  but  to  the  fact  that  motion  is  a 
kind  of  non-being.  For  the  character  of  the  relations,  cf.  In  III  Sent.,  d.  8, 
5  (resp.  57  ff.)  ;  Summa  Theol.,  I,  13,  7;  De  Pot.,  VII,  10. 
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with  motion)  and  as  such  is  actual.  Clearly  the  mind  itself  must 
supply  the  relational  conceptions  since  they  involve  terms  which 
are,  within  the  purview  of  the  conception,  non-existent  though 
intelligible  in  some,  at  least  vague,  sense.  Yet  they  cannot  be 
purely  rational  constructs,  for  if  motion  is  a  reality,  there  must 
be  some  sense  in  which  an  experientially  warranted  foundation 
exists  for  the  relational  structure. 

Yow  I  think  that  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  agent  cause  is 
existentially  implied  in  the  definition  when  it  is  understood  as 
an  analysis  of  the  given.  When  the  mind  has  grasped  the 
relational  structure,  it  understands,  virtually  and  insofar  as 
possible,  what  motion  is;  but  until  it  understands  that  there  is 
an  agency  which  warrants  the  relations  existentially,  which 
puts  the  subject  in  its  ontologically  dynamic  situation,  the  ratio 
remains  abstract  and  incomplete.11  In  certain  privileged  in¬ 
stances,  the  knower  is  afforded  a  more  immediate  insight  into 
the  action  of  the  agent  that  engenders  this  dynamism :  those 
instances,  of  course,  in  which  the  knower  is  also  the  agent 
directly  responsible  for  local  motion.  In  all  other  cases,  one 

11  “  Therefore,  motion  is  that  imperfect  act  of  heat  existing  in  the  heat¬ 
able,  not,  indeed,  insofar  as  it  is  only  in  act,  but  insofar  as  already  existing 
in  act  it  has  an  ordination  to  further  act.  For  if  this  ordination  to  further 
act  were  removed,  that  act  (which  it  already  has),  however  imperfect, 
would  be  the  end  of  the  motion  and  not  motion,  as  happens  when  something 
is  partially  heated.  Furthermore,  an  ordination  to  further  act  belongs  to 
that  which  exists  in  potency  to  it.  Likewise,  if  the  imperfect  act  were 
considered  only  in  its  ordination  to  further  act,  insofar  as  it  has  the  nature 
(ratio)  of  potency,  it  would  not  have  the  nature  (ratio)  of  motion,  but 
of  a  principle  of  motion.  For  heating  can  begin  from  the  tepid  as  well  as 
from  the  cold.”  In  III  Phys.,  2,  n.  3  (285),  trans.  from  R.  J.  Blackwell, 
R.  J.  Spath  and  W.  B.  Thirkel,  Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Physics  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (New  Haven,  1963).  Now  this  ordination  is  unintelligible 
apart  from  a  foundation;  since  this  is  more  than  a  static  relation,  the 
foundation  of  the  relation  ( s )  is  also  the  agent-cause  which  puts  the  mobile 
subject  in  potentiality  to  the  term.  Unlike  some  entity  relatively  complete 
in  being,  motion  cannot  be  understood  as  a  matter-form  composite  whose 
cause  remains  extrinsic  to  its  definition,  because  it  is  the  agent  which 
relates  the  material  and  formal  aspects;  they  are  not  merely  mutually 
defining  correlatives. 
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judges  that  an  agent  is  similarly  entailed  because  the  common 
intelligibility  {ratio)  which  justifies  the  univocal  conception 
and  predication  of  the  name  “  motion  ”  is  grasped  in  every 
synthesizing  activity  of  the  understanding  concerned  with  such 
an  experience. 

The  position  taken  here  is  that  motion  cannot  be  defined 
without  implicit  reference  to  the  final  term;  for  motion  is,  in 
fact,  a  gradual  actualization  of  the  potency  for  that  term  and 
hence  the  term  is  final  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
end  of  the  series  but  the  goal  of  the  motion.  There  is  no  pure 
potency  for  motion ;  for  what  is  potential,  apart  from  a  relation 
to  some  other  actuality  in  being,  simply  is,  and  the  potentiality 
of  it  is  unspecified  and  indefinite,  not  to  say  unlimited,  in¬ 
sofar  as  anything  natural  is  open  to  an  indefinite  number  of 
new  actualizations.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  these  novel  actuali¬ 
zations  are  not  physically  potential  but  only  possible.  It  is 
characteristic  of  rational  potency  to  be  quasi-infinite  since  it 
derives  not  from  nature  but  from  the  mind.  Implied,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  terminal  reference,  is  a  more  remote  reference  to  the 
agent- mover  which  translates  mere  possibility  into  physical 
potentiality.  Following  this  interpretation,  the  definition  ap¬ 
proaches  (Aristotelian)  perfection  for  it  includes  reference  to 
the  formal  cause  (actuality),  to  the  material  cause  (the  subject 
qua  potential),  indirectly  to  the  final  cause  (the  terminal  state 
which  specifies  the  sense  of  the  potency)  and,  finally,  as  remotely 
implied,  to  the  agent  cause.  The  definition  should  be  read 
then:  motion  is  the  actualization  of  a  subject  which  is  in 
potencyi  insofar  as  it  is  in  potency2,  it  being  understood  that 
“  potencyi  ”  is  for  motion  but  entails  for  the  terminal  state, 
and  that  “  potency 2  ”  is  for  the  terminal  state  but  neither  entails 
nor  excludes  for  motion. 

Dialectical  Support  for  the  Interpretation 

A  study  of  the  logic  of  the  foregoing,  in  particular  its  effect 
upon  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  science,  would  require  a  dis- 
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cussion  at  least  as  long  as  this  one,  hut  it  should  he  evident 
that  the  ulterior  motives  behind  this  present  endeavor  turn 
quite  naturally  upon  a  desire  to  see  the  Aristotelian  philosophi¬ 
cal  dynamics  of  motion  brought  into  harmony  with  the  more 
expanded  and  accurate  knowledge  that  we  have  today  of  natural 
changes,  rather  than  upon  a  concern  for  his  logic.  In  an  effort 
to  justify  the  audacity  of  the  interpretation,  I  will  merely 
sketch  some  of  the  considerations  which  should  he  given  in  still 
another  essay  aimed'at  such  an  ideal. 

The  privileged  analogate  for  causal  action  implies  another 
relation  which  this  time  terminates  in  rather  than  emanates 
from  the  subject,  that  of  the  agent  to  the  mobile  subject.  Though 
one  can  expect  proportionate  differences  in  the  explication  of 
the  agent’s  action  for  the  various  species  and  sub-species  of 
change,  there  should  be  some  common  features  illustrating  this 
relation,  discoverable  within  the  paradigm  cases.  A  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  can  in  fact  be  made  at  this  general  level. 
The  agent  responsible  for  the  actualization  can  be  considered 
either  simply  as  such  or  as,  in  part  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
formal  characteristics  of  the  change.  The  first  attitude  had 
better  be  explored  before  the  second. 

Under  the  impress  of  a  somewhat  naive  mechanism,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  agent  ‘  gives  ’  motion  to  the  subject,  and, 
incidently,  having  given  it  remains  independent  of  it  in  that 
respect.  A  more  ontologically  refined  but  hardly  less  misleading 
version,  a  natural  enough  temptation  for  the  neo-Thomist  per¬ 
haps,  would  have  the  agent  a  donor  of  “  act.”  “  Act  ”  then  be¬ 
comes  some  sort  of  negotiable  commodity  to  be  passed  from  the 
agent  to  the  patient  as  a  coin  goes  from  hand  to  hand.  Now  I 
take  it  that  no  such  conception  is  available  from  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  paradigms.  Motion  is  not  something  passed  from  one 
thing  to  another,  but  an  actualization  of  one  thing  under  the 
influence  of  another ;  it  is  an  actualization  of  and  in  the  mobile 
as  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  take  great  pains  to  show.  If 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  translate  the  dependency  relation  inversely 
as  one  of  donation,  it  is  because  the  actualization  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  conceived  as  “  from  ”  .the  movent.  But  this  formal 
attitude  ( respectus )  of  the  relation  cannot  be  understood  as 
“  coming  from  ”  since  this  involves  one  in  an  infinite  regres¬ 
sion.12  Such  a  distinction  would  be  unacceptable  if  motion 
were  itself  a  kind  of  subject  or  even  an  entitative  property  of 
a  subject  on  a  par  with  color  or  size;  but  we  have  tried  to  argue 
that  neither  of  these  categorizations  is  admissible.  If  the  actu¬ 
alization  in  and  of  the  mobile  subject  remains  inexplicable 
apart  from  the  action  of  the  agent,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  agent’s  execution  must  also  be  in  the  mobile,  though  nothing 
of  a  substantive  nature  need  pass  from  the  agent  to  the  patient. 

What  above  all  characterizes  this  thesis  and  what  distinguishes 
an  Aristotelian  analysis  of  motion  from  the  functional  expres¬ 
sions  of  mathematical  physics,  is  of  course,  the  overt  recognition 
of  final  causality  in  the  former.  Now  there  are  at  least  two 
impressive  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  final  causality  in  both 
modern  and  classical  physics.  First  of  all  motion  is  given  there 
in  terms  of  a  model  which  acts  as  a  summary  report  upon  or  a 
prediction  of  one  type  of  motion.  There  can  be  no  genuine 
novelty,  no  emergence,  no  ‘  creative  advance  of  nature  ’  modeled 
in  the  specific  mathematical  expression,  which  is  a  solution 
to  some  equation  relating  various  measurable  aspects  of  local 
(mechanical)  motion.  Secondly,  the  search  for  final  causes  in 
preclassical  physics  was  not  only  obviously  unsuccessful  for 
the  most  part,  but  became  quite  ridiculous.  While  some  may 
still  hope  for  plausible  success  in  the  case  of  animate  entities, 
it  seems  that  no  amount  of  experimentation  or  argumentation 
can  reveal  specific  final  causes  in  the  inanimate  order.  In  the 
face  of  this  it  appears  temerarious  to  attempt  to  reinstate  such 

12  Cf.  In  III  Phys.,  5,  n.  11  (307)  ;  an  apparent  exception  to  tlie  sense  of 
St.  Thomas’  doctrine  only  if  one  interprets  procedit  as  synonymous  with 
a  motion,  and  this  cannot  be  its  sense  since  there  is  no  “  motion  of  motion  ” 
cf.  In  V  Phys.,  3,  nn.  9-18  (668-677)  ;  In  I  Sent.,  d.  32,  1,  1,  sol. 
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a  notion,  in  our  interpretation.  It  would  indeed  be  foolish  to 
propose  a  re-enactment  of  that  futile  search  for  causes  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  multitudinous  types  of  natural  change  (with 
a  view  towards  understanding  the  natures  involved),  hut  on  the 
other  hand,  the  philosopher  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  challenge 
of  what  is  presented  as  genuine  novelty  in  the  explorable 
universe.  This  and  the  evident  directionality  in  change  raises 
the  question  of  finality  in  that  (somewhat  reduced)  sense,  and 

4 

suggests  a  possible  correlation  of  the  mechanical  and  thermo¬ 
dynamic  views  of  the  physical  order. 

Aristotle  was  aware  that  motion,  as  he  had  defined  it  and 
considered  by  itself,  is  destructive  insofar  as  it  is  undirected. 
The  comment  of  St.  Thomas  upon  the  relevant  passage: 

.  .  .  every  mutation,  by  its  very  nature  (ratio)  removes  the  thing  which 
is  changed  from  its  natural  disposition  .  .  .  and  mutation  in  itself  is 
destructive  and  corruptive.  It  is  the  cause  of  generation  and  existence 
only  per  accidens.  For  when  a  thing  is  moved  it  recedes  from  a 
disposition  which  it  formerly  had.  But  that  it  should  acquire  a  dispo¬ 
sition  is  not  due  to  the  nature  (ratio)  of  motion,  but  insofar  as  it  is 
finite  and  completed.  Motion  has  this  perfection  from  the  intention 
of  the  agent  which  moves  the  thing  to  a  determinate  end.13 

For  the  positivistically  inclined,  excessive  anxiety  about  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  can  be  dispelled  by  recalling  that  we  need  interpret 
‘  intentionality  ’  in  terms  no  more  subjective  than  ‘  direction¬ 
ality,’  the  directionality  entailed  in  genuine  becoming.  Of 
course  directionality  can  be  modeled  in  a  weakened  form  in  the 
mathematical  expression  of  a  reductive  physics  insofar  as  its 
transformations  show  an  asymmetric  parameter,  but  in  the  strong 
form  which  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  larger  view  of  nature, 
a  mover-director  is  entailed.  However,  there  is  no  demand  that, 
on  the  level  of  consideration  proper  to  natural  science,  the 

13  In  IV  Phys.,  22,  n.  2  (621).  Note  that  the  ratio  is  abstract,  for  actual 
motion  never  recedes  from  a  disposition  without  attaining  another.  Even 
in  *  corruption  ’  this  is  true  although  there  is  good  reason  for  emphasizing 
the  loss  of  form  and  recession  to  a  lower  order  of  being. 
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immediate  principle  or  principles  filling  that  role  be  anything 
more  than  physical.  I  would  only  want  to  insist  that  such 
physicalism  be  taken  seriously  enough  to  guarantee  that  the 
essential  intelligibility  of  motion,  despite  the  need  for  a  rational 
contribution,  be  intrinsic  to  the  motion  itself  and  not  supplied, 
Kantian-wise,  entirely  by  the  theorist.  Final  causality  can  be  so 
interpreted  because  it  is  realized  in  the  agent  as  efficient 
causality  and  in  the  mobile  subject  as  movement  to  the  effect 
which  is  fulfillment  of  the  potency  for  terminal  actuality.  This 
movement  has  two  aspects  which  can  be  analytically  distin¬ 
guished  though  they  are  one  in  re,  viz.,  the  existential  or 
operational,  and  the  intelligible  or  formal,  the  latter  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  second  of  the  attitudes  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section. 

In  the  more  metaphysical  view  of  St.  Thomas  with  regard  to 
the  first  aspect,  the  mover  does  not  cause  being  (esse)  as  such, 
but  by  its  active  power  the  agent  (in  act)  educes  by  its  action 
in  the  patient  the  accidental  actuality,  a  communicated  form¬ 
ality  in  general,  in  virtue  of  which  the  thing  has  become 
something  other  than  it  was  in  a  qualified  way.  The  second 
aspect  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  actuality  (under¬ 
stood  here  as  form)  which  is  educed  is  not  the  numerically 
identical  actuality  of  the  agent,  but  is  of  the  same  species  or 
type  as  that  of  the  agent’s  active  power.  In  this  sense  the  agent 
could  be  said  to  present  the  final  cause  or  end  to  the  mobile 
subject  (either  presupposing  or  in  some  way  principiating  its 
receptiveness),  i.  e.,  by  communicating  that  by  which  it  (the 
agent)  is  itself  actual  insofar  as  this  is  possible  and,  in  so 
doing,  informing  and  directing.  This  can  be  looked  upon  as 
an  intention  ’  in  the  agent  supplying  an  end  for  the  mobile 
subject  by  founding  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  terminal 
actuality.  But  such  an  anthropomorphic  overtone  is  not  required 
and  indeed  goes  beyond  our  experience.  The  analysis  shows  only 
that  the  subject  moves  to  the  term  insofar  as  the  relation  is 
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established  and  the  action  of  the  agent  is  just  the  establishment 
of  that  relation.14  How  this  takes  place  is  a  matter  of  detail 
which  will  most  certainly  differ  in  the  various  instances  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  general  analysis  can  be  given. 

The  consideration  of  two  obvious  objections  will  serve  as  a 
conclusion  to  these  prognostic  remarks ;  they  center  upon  local 
motion  of  course.  The  bete  noir  of  any  Aristotelian  philosophy 
of  change  is  inertial  pr  free  projectile  motion  since  it  (a)  has 
no  intrinsic  relation  to  a  natural  termination  and  (b)  apparently 
requires  no  constant  mover.  Even  though  such  a  motion  may 
not  actually  exist  as  idealized,  the  approximating  tendency  is 
observable  and  the  classical  treatment  of  orbital  motion  as  a 
moderated  instance  of  the  same  is  too  successful  to  ignore.15 

As  for  the  first  issue:  the  theory  just  presented  does  not 
require  actual  termination  but  seeks  only  to  explain  the  dyna¬ 
mism  of  the  mobile  subject  in  terms  of  a  relation,  the  other 
relatum  of  which  exists  only  potentially,  or  virtually  one  might 
say,  in  the  formality  of  the  agent’s  principiation.  It  is  quite 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  pre-existing  “  place  ”  and  the 
terminal  state  for  a  locally  moving  subject,  which  is  u  being-in- 
that-place.”  The  first  is  irrelevant  and  the  second  may  clearly 
be  a  potential  goal  that  is  constantly  “  other  and  other.”  It 
is  not  essential  that  we  discuss  the  assumptions,  concerning 
environmental  conditions  primarily,  which  are  required  for  the 
admission  of  such  unterminated  motion,  because  this  would  be  a 
digression;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  nothing  in  our  inter¬ 
pretation  prevents  the  theoretical  possibility.  In  effect  the 

14  Cf.  Sum.  cont.  Gent.,  II,  16  and  III,  70;  De  Pot.,  II,  1;  In  Meta.,  2 
(775).  For  an  elaboration  of  somewhat  similar  notions  see  T.  S.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  O.  P.,  “  The  Subject  of  Predicamental  Action,”  The  Thomist, 
XXIII  (1960),  189-210. 

15  For  a  fresh  and  ingenious  treatment  of  the  idea  of  inertial  motion  and 
of  “  natural  ”  motion  see  Brian  Ellis,  “  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Newton’s 
Laws  of  Motion,”  in  R.  G.  Colodny,  ed.,  Beyond  the  Edge  of  Certainty 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  1965). 
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burden  of  tbe  matter  is  placed  upon  the  second  issue,  the  lack 
of  a  constant  mover,  since  it  is  tbe  mover  which  places  the 
subject  in  its  potential  dynamisiU  and  gives  direction  to  the 
change.16 

In  local  motion  this  action  depends  in  part,  but  essentially, 
upon  conditions  extrinsic  to  the  mobile  subject;  yet  nothing  in 
the  foregoing  requires  a  constant  mover  acting  as  a  companion 
pusher  or  puller  in  attempting  to  accomplish  this  task.  The 
agent-mover  must,  in  general,  actualize  the  mobile  subject  by 
informing  it  with  the  actuality  which  characterizes  (formally) 
its  own  active  power.  And  this  is  the  unique  element  in  local 
motion  (rivaled  in  a  different  manner  by  quantitative  change)  : 
the  agent  does  not  educe  a  form  similar  to  its  own,  as,  e.  g.,  in 
heating,  because  the  change  is  not  absolutely  intrinsic  to  the 
mobile  subject.  Rather,  the  agent  educes  a  tendency  in  the 
patient  for  being-in-a-place  even  though  no  such  formality  exists 
as  such  in  the  agent.  This  can  be  done  “  suddenly  ”  (though  not 
instantaneously)  in  the  initial  parts  of  the  change,  or  in  accom¬ 
paniment  with  it,  again  in  dependence  upon  conditions  too 
complicated  to  be  discussed  here.  The  impression  that  a  constant 
mover  is  absolutely  required  stems  from  the  illusion  that  the 
mover  is  a  donor  of  “  act,”  a  commodity  for  which  the  subject 
has  a  constant  appetite.  It  would  not  be  correct,  but  more 
nearly  so,  to  think  of  the  mover  as  a  donor  of  potency!  The 
metaphysical  overtones  implicit  here  are  not  disruptive  in  view 
of  St.  Thomas’  insistence  that  a  moved  mover  never  ffives  being: 
(esse);  the  existential  factor  in  actuality,  as  distinguished  from 
form  or  ratio,  must  come,  in  any  case,  from  a  non-univocal 
Cause.  No  claim  is  made  then,  that  the  “  problem  of  projectile 
motion  ”  is  solved,  but  the  hope  is  that  a  means  for  pulling  its 
fangs  has  not  been  vainly  proposed. 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

18  Cf.  Summa  Theol.,  I  ll,  12,  2;  ibid.,  Ill,  1  ad  1,  and  ad  3. 


Some  Non-legal  Reflections  on 
Suarez’  Treatise  on  Law 


by  Joseph  D.  Hassett 

GENERICALLY  THERE  ARE  two  basic  methods  of 
studying  human  beings  to  discover  their  specific  nature.1 
The  first  attempts  to  study  the  nature  of  man  by  the  methods 
of  philosophical  psychology.  There  the  approach  stems  from 
the  metaphysical  principle  operatio  sequitur  esse.  From  man’s 
operative  functions  and  faculties  one  argues  to  the  kind  of 
nature  which  must  be  the  principle  of  these  operations.  This 
method  has  had  a  long  history  and  is  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  validity  or  merit.2  But  its  method  betrays  its  limitations. 
The  factual  data  which  furnishes  the  point  of  departure  is 
too  circumscribed.  As  a  result  the  significance  of  the  data  is 
sometimes  in  question  right  at  the  very  start.3  This  has  an 
obvious  weakening  effect  on  the  line  of  argumentation  which 
follows  therefrom. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  argumentation  whereby  one  essays 
in  philosophical  psychology  to  establish,  first,  the  existence  of 
universal  ideas  (to  employ  the  common  expression  used) ;  then 
to  prove  that  these  ideas  must  be  immaterial  and  then  positively 

1  There  are  obviously  many  sciences  centered  on  one  or  another  aspect 
of  human  life  and  human  beings.  I  am  referring  here  only  to  a  study 
which  would  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  man  specifically  as  man. 

2  Certainly  Aristotle  to  some  extent  employs  this  method,  in  his  De 
Anima,  for  example.  This  tradition  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  general 
stream  of  scholasticism  and  “  traditional  ”  philosophy.  In  more  recent 
years  it  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  experimental  psychology,  biology, 
physiology,  etc.  Confer  for  example  the  recent  text:  James  B.  Royce,  S.  J., 
Man  and  His  Nature  (New  York,  1961). 

3  This  is  true  of  all  the  texts  on  philosophical  psychology  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  By  way  of  example,  cf.  Royce,  just  mentioned  above,  or 
George  P.  Klubertanz,  S.  J.,  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (New  York, 
’953). 
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spiritual;  finally  to  infer  that  since  these  ideas  are  positively 
spiritual  in  tlieir  nature  they  must  be  the  product  of  a  faculty 
which  is  positively  spiritual :  opCratio  sequitur  esseJ 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  teaching  this  position 
to  a  group  of  college  undergraduates  readily  recognizes  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  is  replete  with  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  The  precise  problem  is  that 
the  idea  is  essentially  an  internal  act  of  the  intellect,  and  as 
such  unobservable.  Further  there  is  the  vexing  problem  of 
attempting  to  distinguish  sense  images  from  ideas  in  the  actual 
process  of  human  knowledge  which  is  admittedly  such  a  unified 
and  spontaneous  process.  The  method  of  reflecting  on  one’s  own 
act  of  knowledge  is  a  difficult  and  deceptive  process.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  methods  of  philosophical  psychology  are 
problematic  though  certainly  not  fruitless. 

There  is,  however,  another  approach  to  the  study  of  human 
beings  and  man’s  specific  nature.  Here  the  approach  is  a 
phenomenological  study  of  what  men  have  actually  done  over 
the  course  of  the  centuries  in  their  actual  living.  The  “  data  ” 
one  starts  with  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  “  the  given  ” 
— that  which  has  resulted  from  man’s  day  by  day  living.  They 
are  “  there  ”  to  be  observed,  studied,  compared,  reflected  upon, 
to  let  them  reveal  the  nature  of  the  men  who  “  created  ”  them. 

In  this  method  the  data  is  not  circumscribed,  nor  does  one 
analyze  reflectively  internal  acts.  The  data  at  the  start  is 
unlimited:  the  results  of  man’s  action  as  observable  in  all  the 
activities  he  has  in  any  sense  produced.  On  the  other  hand  the 
data  is  controllable  because  vast  as  it  is,  it  can  be  classified 
roughly  under  three  headings.  These  headings  are  by  no  means 
exclusive  and  readily  admit  of  subdivisions.  Their  function  is 
simply  to  allow  one  in  a  phenomenological  study  such  as  this 
to  classify  in  order  that  one  might  better  allow  the  data  to 
reveal  man’s  nature.  This  permits  of  a  phenomenological 

1  Cf.  Royce,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-105;  Klubertanz,  op.  tit.,  199-202. 
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method  along  the  lines  of  Lambert 5  wherein  what  is  revealed 
in  one  area  and  on  one  level  is  held  in  abeyance.  But  if  the 
same  revelation  is  confirmed  with  wider  investigation  and  a 
deeper  penetration  of  the  data  the  more  one  is  sure  of  one’s 
findings. 

What  then  are  these  three  general  headings  under  which 
one  may  classify  the  “  data  ”  of  man’s  action  in  the  course  of 
his  actual  living?  Fii’st:  products — man  transforms  the  world 
about  him  into  artifacts.  Second:  institutions — social  organi¬ 
zations  for  mutual  help  and  self-fulfillment.  Third :  interpre¬ 
tations — mythologies,  philosophies,  theologies;  in  a  word,  all 
man’s  attempts  to  explain  himself-involved-in-a-world-about- 
him,  and  to  explain  this-world-in-which-he-is-involved. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  work  within  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  method  just  described.  I  have,  however,  limited  my 
investigation  to  the  second  of  the  above  general  headings,  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  I  have  further  narrowed  down  to  data  on  political 
and  juridical  institutions  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Fr. 
Francis  Suarez,  S.  J.  Although  Francis  Suarez  was  a  Jesuit 
priest  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Coimbra  in  Spain  he  was 
induced  by  the  temper  of  his  times  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
political  institutions  and  the  nature  of  positive  human  law. 
They  reveal  very  much  because  they  are  on  the  one  hand  a 
continuation  of  a  tradition  of  Roman  Law,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  especially  as  interpreted  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
the  “  customary  law  ”  which  had  grown  up  in  Spain.  On  the 
other  hand  they  represent  the  transition  brought  on  by  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  Spain’s  discovery  of  the 
“  new  world,”  to  new  political  institutions  designed  to  meet 
these  new  demands  on  the  national  and  international  level. 

6  J.  H.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  Neue  Organon  (1764)  attached  the  name 
“  Phanomenologie  ”  to  the  theory  of  the  appearances  fundamental  to  all 
empirical  knowledge.  But  for  a  more  advanced  and  particularized  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  position  confer  Rudolf  Allers,  “  The  Subjective  and  the 
Objective,”  The  Review  of  Metaphysics,  XII  (1959),  pp.  503-520. 
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The  writings  of  Suarez  on  law  reveal  much  because  they 
are  based  on  factual  experience  of  mankind’s  legal  institutions. 
This  brief  study  which  I  base  on  them  would  find  validity, 
however,  only  within  the  total  framework  of  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  method  which  I  have  already  described.  It  will  be 
interesting  and  profitable  nonetheless  to  see  what  this  Spanish 
Jesuit’s  insight  into  mag’s  political  institutions  reveal  to  us 
about  man  himself .6 

SlJAKEZ  AND  Man  AS  A  SOCIAL  BEING 

Most  fundamental  to  Suarez’  observations  on  political  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  nature  of  positive  human  law  is  that  human 
beings  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  social.  This  word 
is  so  rich  in  content  in  Suarez’  position  that  it  would  be  best 
to  allow  the  meaning  to  unfold  as  we  progress.  A  study  of  the 
moral  law  in  Suarez  reveals  an  emphasis  not  on  “  law  ”  (he 
even  wonders  whether  “  law  ”  can  be  employed  here  in  any 
strict  sense)  but  on  the  fact  that  man  acts  towards  ends. 
Whether  instinctually  or  reflectively,  man  acts  for  his  preser¬ 
vation  and  self-fulfillment.  Instinctually  at  first,  reflectively 
later  on,  he  recognizes  these  ends  as  “  goods.”  And  he  strives 
for  them  because  they  are  “  good  ”  for  him. 

Leaving  aside  the  further  question  as  to  the  precise  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  precepts  of  the  natural  moral  law  and  the  proper 
hierarchy  of  values  involved  therein  (topics  which  Suarez  does 
treat  but  are  of  no  direct  concern  here),  Suarez  notes  that  man 
instinctually  tends  to  join  his  fellow  man  in  seeking  these  basic 
common  “  goods.”  To  him  the  history  of  mankind  reveals  that 

0  This  study  is  based  mainly  on  Francisco  Suarez,  S.  J.,  Tractatus  de 
Legibus  et  Legislatore  Deo.  This  work,  in  ten  books,  is  contained  in 
volumes  V  and  VI  of  his  Opera  Omnia,  Vives  edition,  1856.  The  most 
available  edition  of  the  most  valuable  selections  from  this  work  as  well 
as  selections  from  his  Defensio  Fidel  Catholicae  et  A-postolicae,  Adversus 
Anglicanae  Sectae  Errores  (1613)  and  from  his  De  Triplici  Virtute  Theo- 
logica,  Fide,  Spe,  et  Charitate  (1621),  are  to  be  found  in:  Glassies  of 
International  Law:  Suarez,  Selections  from  Three  Works,  Vol.  I:  The 
Latin  Texts;  Vol.  II:  Translation,  ed.  James  Brown  Scott  (Oxford,  1944). 
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man  grasps  very  readily  his  intrinsic  dependence  upon  and 
complementation  by  other  human  beings,  on  all  levels  of  living — 
biological,  physiological,  sensory,  etc., — hut  specifically  on  the 
level  of  human  communication.  Human  beings  instinctually 
move  into  some  form  of  community. 

Suarez  of  course  calls  attention  to  the  mutual  dependence 
on  and  complementation  by  the  two  sexes  which  leads  to  the 
familial  society  but  more  radically  he  insists  on  the  fact  that 
man  is  ordered  or  ordained  toward  the  community  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  within  that  broadest  and  least  organized  “  com¬ 
munity  ”  to  a  multiplicity  of  communities  of  which  the  familial 
and  the  political  are  two  “  most  natural  ”  and  most  necessary. 
But  even  within  the  framework  of  political  communities  he 
recognizes  the  transition  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more 
perfect  depending  upon  the  “  creativity  ”  of  the  individual  or 
individuals  involved.  Before  I  develop  this  notion  and  its 
implications  I  would  like  to  cite  Suarez  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  distinction  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
communities.  For  there  is  a  certain  natural  form  of  community  brought 
about  solely  through  the  conformity  of  its  members  in  rational  nature. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  community  of  humankind,  which  is  found  among 
all  men.  Another  form,  however,  may  be  termed  the  political  or  mystical 
community,  constituted  through  a  special  conjunction  in  the  case  of  a 
group  that  is  morally  a  unit.7 

Leaving  aside  the  familial  society  Suarez  maintains,  as  he 
does  in  the  quote  just  given,  that  other  communities  which 
man  forms  are  in  some  sense  “  communitas  mystica.”  This  is 
a  striking  phrase.  When  one  first  comes  across  it  one  gets  the 
impression  that  Suarez  is  giving  a  religious  significance  to  a 
natural  institution.  But  this  sixteenth  century  Jesuit  is  so 

7  In  this  and  all  future  references  to  quotations  from  Suarez  I  will  give 
the  reference  to  the  edition  of  Scott  just  mentioned.  And  since  all  the 
quotations  will  be  given  in  the  English  translation  they  will  be  from  Vol. 
II.  Hence  I  will  simply  make  the  references  as  follows:  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p. 
85.  References  to  the  material  treated  on  the  precading  page:  Man  as  a 
social  animal:  Scott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  364-365;  on  tht  natural  moral  law, 
Scott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178-186;  pp.  325-351. 
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insistent  through  his  writings  that  all  communities  formed  by 
men  are  in  the  strict  sense  natural  institutions,  that  is,  a  creative 
good  which  belongs  to  man  by  nature,  that  one  quickly  discards 
any  religious  connotation  to  the  word  mystica  as  Suarez  uses 
it  in  conjunction  with  communitas.  What  he  is  getting  at — 
and  it  becomes  very  clear  in  his  treatment  of  the  origin  of 
civil  authority — is  that  unlike  the  herd  instinct  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  communities  of  men  have  a  twofold  aspect.  The 
external  “  form  ”  or  “  institutional  aspect  ”  of  the  community; 
and  the  internal  acts  of  the  mind  and  the  wills  of  the  members 
“  ln  communion  ”  which  give  the  origin  and  form  to  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Now  since  man’s  social  institutions  have  taken  on  so 
many  diverse  forms  to  meet  so  many  diverse  situations,  and 
the  fact  that  the  record  of  their  achievement  or  lack  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  varying  historical  periods  is  “  there  ”  to  be  studied  and 
reflected  upon,  one  grasps  readily  the  difference  between  what 
some  contemporary  sociologists  refer  to  as  the  “  sociality  ”  of  the 
animal  (the  herd  instinct)  and  the  genuinely  human  social 
nature  of  man.  From  the  institutions  of  the  latter,  one  has 
evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  determining  the  most  helpful 
“  ends  ”  of  the  community  and  of  adapting  the  most  helpful 
means  to  those  specific  ends  called  for  by  the  changing  historical 
situations.  It  is  Suarez’s  exact  point  that  history  and  man’s 
experience  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  different 
kinds  of  communities  by  man  is  virtually  unlimited. 

Ordained  in  general  to  communal  life,  the  forms  and  levels 
of  communities  man  sets  up  depend  only  on  the  historical  factors 
involved  and  the  creative  and  practical  genius  of  the  individuals 
at  the  time.  This  data  reveals  specifically  the  intelligence  of 
man  and  the  spmtual  nature  of  man’s  intellect,  because  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  each  of  these  historical  institutions  is  a  “  meaning,”  an 
“  intent  ”  which  can  be  grasped  over  the  succeeding  generations. 
The  external  form  as  time  goes  on  may  prove  ineffective  or  even 
positively  obstructive.  But  not  infrequently  whatever  good 
idea  was  contained  therein  is  either  retained  in  moving 

to 
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on  to  a  more  effective  form  or  is  later  on  recaptured  by  a  future 
generation  and  incorporated  into  a  new  form  of  community. 
Progressive  growth  in  the  more  effective  forms  of  political 
institutions  reveal  clearly  man’s  ability  to  grasp  the  ideas 
materialized  in  previous  forms  and  to  adapt  them  in  new 
relationships  and  in  new  applications  to  form  a  more  effective 
institution  to  achieve  his  ends  more  “  intelligently.” 

This  point  is  indirectly  made  by  Suarez  when  he  treats 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  political  communities  and  the 
authority  inherent  in  them.  By  way  of  introducing  this  topic 
I  will  allow  Suarez  to  speak  for  himself. 

.  .  .  in  the  nature  of  things  all  men  are  born  free;  so  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  person  has  political  jurisdiction  over  another  person,  even 
as  no  person  has  dominion  over  another;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
such  power  should  [simply],  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  attributed  to 
certain  persons  over  certain  other  persons,  rather  than  vice  versa.  .  .  . 
Political  power,  however,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  many 
families  began  to  congregate  into  one  perfect  community.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  the  power  of  political  dominion  or  rule  over  men  has  not  been 
granted,  directly  by  God,  to  any  particular  individual.8 
However  ...  it  must  be  noted  that  the  multitude  of  mankind  is 
regarded  in  two  different  ways.  First,  it  may  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  kind  of  aggregation,  without  any  order,  or  any  physical  or  moral 
union.  So  viewed,  [men]  do  not  constitute  a  unified  whole,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  so  that  they  are  not  strictly  speaking  one  political 
body,  ...  if  one  regards  them  from  this  standpoint,  one  does  not  as 
yet  conceive  of  the  power  in  question  as  existing  properly  and  formally; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  understood  to  dwell  in  them  at  most  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  potentiality,  so  to  speak. 

The  multitude  of  mankind  should,  then,  be  viewed  from  another 
standpoint,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  special  volition,  or  common 
consent,  by  which  they  are  gathered  together  into  one  political  body 
through  one  bond  of  fellowship  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one 
another  in  the  attainment  of  a  single  political  end.  Thus  viewed,  they 
form  a  single  mystical  body  which  morally  speaking,  may  be  termed 
essentially  a  unity.  .  .  .9 

8  Scott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  373-374. 

9  These  quotations  are  from  pages  374-375.  But  for  Suarez’  full  treat- 
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From  these  quotations  and  more  clearly  and  definitely  from 
the  succeeding  pages  it  is  evident  that  Suarez  looked  upon 
each  form  of  political  community  as  the  “  creation  ”  of  the 
men  who  composed  it.  From  them  it  took  its  origin,  its  form, 
its  authority;  its  specific  aims  and  purposes.  The  political 
community  in  its  first  instance  is  an  agreement  of  human  minds 
and  human  wills  to  work  for  a  common  welfare.  Hence  Suarez 
looks  upon  the  resulting  external  form  or  concretized  institution 
which  flows  therefrom  as  not  a  “  thing-in-itself  ”  but  merely 
the  materialization  in  a  practicable  form  of  a  communion  of 
minds  and  wills.  For  Suarez  the  “  State  ”  has  no  existence 
as  such.  He  does  recognize  a  form  of  government  concretized 
in  determined  sources  of  limited  authority,  in  laws,  in  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  etc.,  all  of  which  take  their  origin  and  vital¬ 
izing  power  from  the  human  beings  who  create  these  institutions 
to  serve  them.  These  “  works  ”  reveal  the  human  beings  who 
fashioned  them.  They  reveal  a  person :  a  being  with  intellect 
and  will,  who  with  enlightened  self-interest  is  seeking  within 
the  limits  of  historical  situations  to  work  out  a  system  wherein 
he  can  be  free  from  the  arbitrary  domination  of  others  and  work 
within  reasonable  freedom  for  mutual  help  and  perfection.10 

The  Notion  of  Community  and  Law  in  Suarez  and  How 
They  Reveal  Man  as  Transcending  Himself 

All  positive  human  law— if  it  is  truly  law — reveals  that 
it  is  instituted  only  for  human  beings  because  they  alone  are 
capable  of  moral  acts.  That  means,  Suarez  points  out,  that 

ment  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  political  authority  confer  pages  379-382; 
383-391. 

10  Scott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  383-391;  p.  382:  pp.  125-131;  pp.  361-371;  382-383. 

Cf.  James  B.  Scott,  The  Spanish  Origin  of  International  Law:  Lectures 
on  Francisco  de  Vitoria  and  Francisco  Suarez.  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University,  1928).  Also  Heinrich 
Rommen,  Die  Staatslehre  des  Franz  Suarez,  S.J.  (M.  Galdhach:  Volka- 
vereins-Verlag,  1927 ) . 
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genuine  law  requires  and  exhibits  in  its  formulation  the  act 
of  reasoning  and  willing  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  and  the 
act  of  understanding  and  conforming  of  the  will  at  least  as  to 
external  action  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Suarez  has  been 
both  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  (as  a  fair  reading  of  the 
text  proves)  as  placing  over-emphasis  in  law  on  the  will.  Quite 
to  the  contrary  he  insists  that  there  can  be  no  human  law 
unless  it  have  its  source  in  an  upright  and  prudent  judgment.11 
But  what  he  does  insist  upon  is  that  since  law  is  to  issue  into 
the  external  order  the  legislator  must  definitely  will  what  the 
law  is  established  to  command,  and  that  his  act  of  willing  (an 
internal  act)  must  pass  over  to  external  action.  The  law  must 
be  promulgated  and  made  known  as  law :  “.  .  .  the  term  1  law  ’ 
(lex)  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  used  primarily  to  denote  the 
external  rule  of  the  person  commanding,  and  the  sign  mani¬ 
festing  his  will.”  12  It  is  precisely  because  laws  become  “  ex¬ 
ternal  works  ”  of  mankind  that  they  can  and  do  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  men  who  make  them.  As  long  as  they  last  in 
written  (or  any  discernible)  form  they  contain  a  “  meaning,” 
an  “  intent,”  a  “  message  ”  which  can  be  grasped  and  under¬ 
stood  by  other  human  beings.  Although  the  law  was  made 
originally  for  a  definite  group  of  people  (and  Suarez  insists 
that  it  must  be  clear,  practicable  and  adapted  to  needs  and 
possibilities  of  people  at  that  time),  it  carries  a  “meaning” 
or  “  message  ”  which  transcends  the  definite  place  and  time. 

Furthermore  Suarez  points  out  that  effective  law  must  be 
aimed  only  at  the  common  good.  Yet  the  concrete  common 

11  “.  .  .  law  is  not  made  without  the  guidance  of  prudence.  Therefore, 
when  the  philosophers  cited  in  that  connexion  attribute  law  to  the  reason, 
they  refer,  ...  to  a  judgment  which  precedes,  directs,  and  (as  it  were) 
regulates  that  will.  For  the  assertion  made  by  them  is  simply  that  the  will 
of  the  ruler  ( princeps )  does  not  suffice  to  make  law,  unless  it  be  a  just 
and  upright  will;  so  that  it  must  have  its  source  in  an  upright  and  prudent 
judgment.”  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  72.  But  for  a  complete  statement  one  should 
read  pp.  59-73. 

12  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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good  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  known  actual  needs  of 
these  individuals,  here  and  now,  who  compose  the  community. 

Bonum  commune  consurgit  ex-  singulis.”  So  we  have  what 
appears  to  be  a  paradox.  Good  law  must  meet  the  present  needs 
of  individuals  and  yet  law  of  its  very  nature  must  be  general, 
stable  and  perpetual  (that  is,  law,  of  itself,  implies  no  time 
limit  unless  it  states  so  in  definite  terms).13 

This  is  the  way  it  is  and  must  be,  says  Suarez,  because 
strangely  enough  individual  men  in  seeking  their  self-interest 
and  temporary  common  needs  transcend  themselves.  Allow  me 
here  to  quote  a  few  illustrative  texts  before  continuing  this 
development. 

.  .  therefore  law  per  se  implies  a  relationship  not  with  the  human 
community  exclusively,  but  also  with  individual  human  beings.14 

Law  is  made  with  reference  to  a  person,  and  consequently  with 
reference  to  a  true  person,  not  less  than  to  a  fictitious  one;  but  on 
the  contrary  much  more  so,  for  a  fiction  always  presupposes  the  truth 
which  it  imitates;  and  a  community  is  a  fictitious  person,  whereas  an 
individual  human  being  is  a  true  person;  therefore  an  individual  is 
not  less  capable  (of  being  the  subject)  of  law  than  is  a  community.15 
.  .  .  since  such  a  person  is  not  perpetual,  whereas  the  community  is 
perpetual  at  least  through  a  process  of  succession  so  that,  in  relation  to 
the  community,  law  in  the  true  sense  is  possible.16 
.  .  .  for  the  validity  and  essence  of  a  law,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
its  subject  matter  be  advantageous  to  and  suitable  for  the  common  good, 
at  the  time  and  place  involved,  and  with  respect  to  the  people  and 
community  in  question.17 

.  .  .  laws  which  are  binding  upon  such  and  such  particular  members, 
according  to  their  (respective)  functions  and  capacity,  these  laws  are 
nevertheless  always  laid  down  in  a  general  and  common  form  18 
.  .  .  the  laws  in  question  are  said  to  turn  about  private  benefits  having 
as  their  subject-matter  the  personal  welfare  of  the  individual  citizens 
themselves,  welfare  which,  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  includes 
the  common  welfare,  as  we  have  remarked.19 

13  Scott,  pp.  73-101. 

14  Scott,  p.  78.  17  Scott,  p.  95. 

15  Scott,  ibid.  18  Scott,  p.  79. 

18  Scott,  p.  80.  19  Scott,  p.  96. 
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These  texts  are  only  meant  to  be  illustrative  of  Suarez’ 
treatment  of  law  as  it  affects  the  individual’s  welfare  in  the 
present  and  the  common  good  of  the  ongoing  community.  Every¬ 
one  is  aware  that  in  any  actual  community  the  tension  of 
conflicting  interests  renders  the  problem  of  just  and  prudential 
legislation  a  difficult  and  problematic  one.  But  my  purpose  in 
giving  these  illustrations  from  Suarez’  treatise  on  law  was 
simply  to  show  that  human  positive  law  reveals  much  about 
man’s  nature  inasmuch  as  his  juridical  institutions  reveal  ways 
in  which  man  transcends  himself  even  while  seeking  his  own 
interests. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  what  may  motivate  given 
individuals,  man’s  juridical  institutions  reveal  that  he  under¬ 
stands  that  he  can  be  fulfilled  and  enriched  more  effectively 
by  mutual  help  and  cooperation.  His  laws,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  “  general  ”  and  “  stable  ”  and  “  perpetual,”  reveal  that 
man  has  been  able  to  grasp  intellectually  specific  ends  to  be 
attained,  and  the  specific  means  to  attain  them,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  personal  differences  to  be  found  in  the  individual 
members  of  the  community.  In  that  sense  his  juridical  and 
legislative  system  will  reveal  a  “  meaning  ”  and  “  intent  ”  and 
“  message  ”  which  transcend  the  individuals.  The  laws  will  be 
practical  enough  to  effect  the  desired  results ;  or  may  be  changed 
to  make  them  more  effective.  But  the  law  is  still  general  enough 
in  its  meaning  and  intent  so  that  it  stands  for  the  rest  of  time 
to  be  understood  by  any  rational  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  if  one  reads  the  history  of  political 
institutions  one  soon  realizes  (as  Suarez  notes)  that  the  genius 
of  a  great  statesman,  legislator  or  jurisprudent,  lies  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  he  pierces  the  “  storm  ”  of  conflicting  private 
and  public  interests  to  see  a  common  need ;  and  having  grasped 
the  idea  of  this  common  need  goes  on  to  materialize  it  or 
concretize  it  in  a  practical  external  working  system.  And  as 
Suarez  points  out,  even  if  a  law  is  made  for  one  individual, 
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because  it  helps  the  common  good  the  law  itself  reads  in  a 
“  general  ”  and  “  perpetual  ”  way.  It  does  so  because  all  law 
incorporates  a  “  meaning/’  or  v  intent  ”  for  the  good  of  the 
community.20 

Finally  as  its  name  indicates,  the  function  of  a  community — 
especially  a  genuine  political  community  (which  Suarez  calls  a 
“  perfect  community  ”)21- — is  to  promote  and  facilitate  “  com¬ 
munication  ”  among  men.  Every  community  reveals,  first,  that 
human  beings  do  communicate  on  all  levels  of  human  living; 
secondly,  that  this  ability  to  communicate  on  all  levels  reveals 
on  the  part  of  “  that  which  is  communicated  ”  a  meaning  or 
message  “  which  is  communicable,”  and  on  the  part  of  those 
“  to  whom  it  communicates,”  reveals  their  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  this  meaning  or  message.  Let  me  explain  and  develop  each 
of  these  points  in  turn. 

First:  human  beings  live  in  a  community  to  share  on  all 
levels  of  living.  On  the  lowest  level  man  shares  or  barters  the 
“  fruits  ”  of  the  earth  which  he  cultivates.  This  usually  gives 
rise  to  some  “  economic  ”  system  which  bears  the  stamp  of  man’s 
inventiveness  to  facilitate  this  level  of  sharing.  But  ascending 
the  scale  of  communicable  experiences  one  next  comes  upon  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  artifacts  ranging  from  the  simplest  tool, 
through  more  and  more  complicated  instruments,  on  to  the  level 
of  the  “  useful  ”  arts  and  beyond  to  the  “  fine  ”  arts.  Now  each 
one  of  these  “  works,”  even  if  made  for  the  exclusive  use 
and/or  enjoyment  of  the  maker,  bears  within  it  a  meaning,  a 
message,  an  intent,  which  is  de  facto  communicable  to  other 

20  Scott,  especially  pp.  51-58;  but  also  cf.  pp.  58-73. 

21  “.  .  .  that  every  perfect  community  is  a  true  political  body  governed 
by  means  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  which  has  a  coercive  force  that  is  legisla¬ 
tive.  Furthermore,  the  precepts  and  rules  of  living  propounded  for  such 
a  community,  if  they  fulfill  the  other  conditions  required  for  law,  may 
constitute  legal  justice  and  the  mean  to  be  observed  in  every  matter  of 
virtue  befitting  the  said  community;  and  therefore  these  rules  or  precepts 
will  have  the  true  nature  of  law.”  Scott,  pp.  87-88.  Cf.  also  pp  349-  305- 
374;  808. 
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human  beings.  This  is  precisely  why  people  form  communities 
— to  share  in  one  another’s  opera. 

But  then  there  is  the  level  of  written  or  spoken  religious 
experience,  theological  interpretation,  philosophical  speculation, 
scientific  discovery,  dramatic  representation,  literary  creations, 
musical  compositions.  All  of  these  opera  of  human  beings  are 
de  facto  not  only  communicable  to  a  given  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  (even  though  the  author  may  never  had  intended  his 
“  work  ”  for  the  public)  but  remain  communicable  to  the 
succeeding  generations  of  the  same  community  and  to  the 
community  of  mankind. 

This  is  why  Suarez  is  so  insistent  that  the  historical  form  of 
any  community  should  not  be  considered  as  a  thing-in-itself 
but  only  as  a  form  which  man  “  creates  ”  by  a  union  of  minds 
and  wills  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  communication  of  man 
with  man.  Law  and  government,  he  says,  has  no  meaning  if 
it  does  not  look  to  the  community — to  the  common  welfare — to 
the  common  sharing.  And  this  includes  besides  the  opera  men¬ 
tioned  above  the  integration  of  the  civic  conscience;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  political  virtues,  and  the  sense  of  right  and  liberty; 
the  sharing  of  hereditary  wisdom;  the  persuasion  to  moral 
rectitude,  a  sense  of  justice,  friendship,  virtue  and  heroism  in 
the  individual  lives  of  its  members.  For  these  are  all,  in  a 
certain  measure,  communicable,  and  so  revert  to  each  member 
of  the  community,  helping  him  to  perfect  his  life  and  liberty  of 
person. 

Whether  individual  men  or  individual  nations  promote  it  or 
not,  Suarez  points  out,  this  common  bond  of  unity  and  com¬ 
municability  exists.  Speaking  of  the  jus  gentium  and  how  it 
was  possible  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  a  vague 
but  sufficiently  operable  law  of  the  nations  he  says: 

The  rational  basis,  moreover,  of  this  phase  of  law  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  human  race,  into  howsoever  many  different  peoples  and 
kingdoms  it  may  be  divided,  always  preserves  a  certain  unity,  not  only 
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as  a  species,  but  also  a  moral  and  political  unity  [as  it  were]  enjoined 
by  the  natural  precept  of  mutual  love  and  mercy;  a  precept  which 
applies  to  all,  even  to  strangers  of  _  every  nation.22 

CoNCIiTTSIONS 

From  the  writings  of  Fr.  Francis  Suarez  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  political  society  and  law  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  history  bears  testimony  to  man’s  “  work  ”  in  creating 
political  communities  and  the  laws  through  which  they  find 
their  expression  and  application.  That  these  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  laws,  though  originating  from  man’s  enlightened 
self-interest  transcend  the  individual  men  and  the  individual 
times  and  places  because  they  carry  within  them  a  “  meaning,” 
a  “  message,”  an  “  intent  ”  which  remains  to  be  comprehended 
by  all  rational  beings  thereafter — sometimes  to  be  used  in  new 
forms  and  new  contexts.  Furthermore  that  community  life  is 
natural  to  man  because  he  has  so  much  to  communicate  on  all 
levels  of  living  but  especially  and  specifically  on  the  human 
level.  Man’s  “  works,”  his  opera  and  his  actions  bear  within 
them  a  meaning  and  message  and  intent  for  all  mankind.  They 
transcend  both  space  and  time  in  their  communicability.  They 
“  allow  to  appear  ”  the  spiritual  power  of  man  “  hidden  ”  in 
concrete  material  forms.  These  words  and  works,  opera  and 
institutions  stand  outside  of  man  and  thus  “  reveal,”  as  long 
as  their  form  and  substance  endure,  the  transcendent  spiritual 
force  of  their  human  creators.23 

University  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


22  Scott,  348.  But  cf.  also  pp.  105-121;  87-89;  90-104;  51-58;  341-359; 
382-394. 

23  Cf.  Allers,  The  Review  of  Metaphysics,  XII  (1959),  515-520. 
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The  Secretary’s  Chronicle 

I.  News  of  the  Association 

A.  National  Association 

The  American  Catholip  Philosophical  Association  co-sponsored  an 
international  and  interdisciplinary  symposium  on  “  Christian  Marriage 
in  the  Age  of  Vatican  Council  II,”  held  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  8-10,  1966.  Speakers  and  topics  included 
John  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  “  A  History  of  the  Meaning  of  Marriage;  ” 
John  L.  Thomas,  S.  J.,  “The  Contemporary  Social  Context  of  Mar¬ 
riage;”  John  R.  Cavanagh,  M.  D.,  “A  Phenomenology  of  Sex  and 
Marriage;  ”  Josef  Fuchs,  S.  J.,  “  Theology  of  the  Meaning  of  Marriage 
Today;  ”  Henri  de  Riedmatten,  “Responsible  Parenthood:  Theory  and 
Practice;”  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand,  Ph.  D.,  “Christian  Marriage  as  a 
Way  of  Perfection;  ”  John  Willke,  M.  D.,  “  Education  for  Sex;  ”  Paul 
Boyle,  C.  P.,  “Invalid  Marriages  and  Divorce;”  Donald  N.  Barrett, 
“Population  Pressures  and  Marriage  Today;  ”  Walter  Imbiorski,  “De¬ 
veloping  Love  in  Marriage;  ”  Warren  Reich,  M.  S.  SS.  T.,  “  The  Indi¬ 
vidual  Conscience  and  Marriage  Today;  ”  Rev.  Charles  E.  Curran, 
“  Mixed  Marriage  Promises;  ”  Joseph  Ricotta,  M.  D.,  “  Rhythm:  Medi¬ 
cal  Facts  and  Teaching  Methods;  ”  and  Gerard  Murphy,  S.  J.,  “  Family 
Life  Organizations :  Present  and  Future.” 

B.  Activities  of  Area  Conferences  of  the  AC  PA 

(1)  The  Albany  Round  Table  has  as  its  members  professors  of  philo¬ 
sophy  from:  Sienna  College,  Loudenville;  St.  Rose  College,  Albany; 
Maria  College,  Albany;  College  of  the  Holy  Names,  Albany;  Junior 
College  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood;  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  Seminary,  Troy;  St.  Anthony-on-Hudson  Seminary,  Rensselaer; 
and  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Albany. 

(2)  The  New  England  Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Catholic 
Philosophical  Association  held  its  fall  meeting,  October  8,  1966,  at 
Rivier  College,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Professor  Berczeller,  Boston 
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University,  spoke  on  “Metaphysics  According  to  Martin  Heidegger.” 
Dr.  William  E.  Carlo,  Regional  Chairman  of  ACPA,  commented  on  the 
paper.  Dr.  Robert  O’Shea,  Sacred  Heart  University,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  spoke  on  “  Statements  about  God :  Christian  Philosophers  and 
the  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame.”  This  was  commented  upon  by  Dr.  John 
Mulhern  of  the  same  University.  A  brief  business  meeting  was  included 
in  the  program. 

v  II.  Meetings 

January  23-24,  1967 :  The  Association  for  Symbolic  Logic  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Plouston,  Texas,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  January  24-27,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  January  27-28. 
Information;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Rice  University,  Houston,  Texas,  or 
Norman  M.  Martin,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

March  17-18:  The  annual  meeting  of  The  Metaphysical  Society  of 
America  will  be  held  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Prof. 
Francis  H.  Parker,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy,  Purdue 
University,  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

March  20- April  1:  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

March  27-29:  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.  (See:  The  New  Scholastic¬ 
ism,  XL  [1966],  362.) 

April:  University  of  Akron  Regional  Conference  on  Problems  and 
Directions  in  Value  Inquiry.  (See  The  New  Scholasticism,  XL 
[1966],  369). 

April  7-8 :  South  Central  Renaissance  Council,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Oxford,  Miss.,  “  Renaissance  Scholarship.” 

April  24-26:  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  4-6 :  The  American  Philosophical  Association,  Western  Division, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  12-23 :  “  The  Problem  of  God,”  a  Philosophy  Workshop,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  20017.  (See  section 
III  A  below.) 

June  18-23 :  Seventh  Inter- American  Congress  of  Philosophy,  Laval 
University.  Information:  Rev.  Marcel  Patry,  0.  M.  I.,  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa  2,  Canada.  (See  section  IV 
below.) 

August  25-September  2 :  The  third  International  Congress  for  Logic, 
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Methodology,  and  Philosophy  of  Science  sponsored  by  the  Netherlands 
Society  for  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Logic,  Methodology,  and  Philosophy  of  Science  of  the 
International  Union  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  will  meet  in 
Amsterdam.  There  will  be  eleven  sections:  (1)  Mathematical  Logic; 
(2)  Foundation  of  Mathematical  Theories;  (3)  Automata  and  Program¬ 
ming  Languages;  (4)  Philosophy  of  Logic  and  Mathematics;  (5) 
General  Problems  of  Methodology  and  Philosophy  of  Science;  (6) 
Methodology  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Sciences;  (7)  Methodology 
and  philosophy  of  Biological  Sciences;  (8)  Methodology  and  Philosophy 
of  Psychological  Sciences;  (9)  Methodology  and  Philosophy  of  Social 
Sciences;  (10)  Methodology  and  Philosophy  of  Linguistics;  and  (11) 
History  of  Logic,  Methodology,  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  is:  A.  ITeyting,  Chairman;  B.  van  Rootselaar  and  J. 
F.  Staal,  Joint  Secretaries;  J.  Ch.  Boland,  Treasurer;  K.  L.  de  Bouvere, 
and  Haskell  B.  Curry. 

August  27-September  2:  The  IVth  International  Congress  of 
Mediaeval  Philosophy,  Montreal,  Canada.  (See  The  New  Scholastic¬ 
ism,  XL  [1966],  88-9.) 

III.  Special  Studies,  Collections,  and  Programs 

A.  Institutes  and  Special  Programs 

The  Barry  College  faculty,  as  part  of  a  series  of  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  various  disciplines  in  the  curriculum,  reviewed  the 
work  of  philosophy,  in  a  discussion  led  by  Sister  M.  Agnes  Cecile,  0.  P., 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  department,  Mr.  William  de  La  Palme, 
and  Mr.  Jules  Belford,  instructors.  During  the  summer  months  members 
of  the  philosophy  department  worked  at  revision  of  syllabi  and  selection 
of  required  textbooks  in  an  attempt  to  reevaluate  course  offerings. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Philosophy  will  sponsor 
a  Workshop,  entitled  “  The  Problem  of  God,”  June  12-23,  1967,  and 
directed  by  George  F.  McLean,  0.  M.  I.  This  Workshop  will  study  the 
radical  question  concerning  the  notion  of  God,  traceable  in  part  from 
Nietzsche’s  “  death  of  God  ”  and  the  more  aggressive  forms  of  contin¬ 
ental  humanism.  The  more  recent  development  of  a  technological  culture 
with  its  increase  in  man’s  capabilities  and  responsibilities,  the  stress  of 
the  Vatican  Council  on  the  meeting  of  religious  thought  with  the 
modern  world,  and  the  discussions  of  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of 
God  for  the  contemporary  man  in  John  Robinson’s,  Honest  to  God, 
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Harvey  Cox’,  The  Secular  City,  Paul  Van  Buren’s,  The  Secular  Meaning 
of  the  Gospels,  and  Gabriel  Vahanian’s,  The  Death  of  God,  all  call  for 
an  extensive  rethinking,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  philosophical  develop¬ 
ments,  of  the  very  roots  of  the  cultural  values  of  the  Western  world. 
To  do  so  is  the  intent  of  this  Workshop.  In  structure  it  will  consist  of 
lectures,  seminars,  and  panel  discussions  led  by  leading  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  philosophers  and  theologians,  and  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  full  significance  of  man  and  his  world 
and  with  the  religious  question  at  the  present  time.  Address :  Director 
of  Workshops,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20017. 

The  Centre  Europeen  de  Traductions  has  been  created  in  order  to 
facilitate  knowledge  and  use  of  scientific  and  technical  publications  in 
Russian  and  other  less  accessible  languages  by  constituting  a  center  of 
information  concerning  their  translation.  Address:  Doelenstraat  101, 
Delft,  Belgium. 

A  Colloquium  on  Logic  and  Foundations  of  Mathematics  was  held  at 
Hannover,  Germany,  August  8-12,  1966,  organized  by  the  Deutsche 
Vereinigung  fur  Mathematische  Logik  und  fur  Grundlagenforschung 
der  exakten  Wissenschaften.  v 

The  Council  for  Philosophical  Studies  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers 
of  Philosophy,  June  26 — August  4,  1967,  will  be  held  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford,  California,  on  “  The  Philosophy  of  Science.”  In  it 
some  fifty  teachers  of  philosophy  will  study  under  a  staff  of  scholars, 
each  outstanding  in  some  particular  area  of  study.  The  purpose  of  the 
Institute  is  to  benefit  teaching  and  research  in  philosophy  by  enabling 
dedicated  and  able  teachers  to  come  in  close  contact  with  leading 
scholars  in  their  field.  During  the  six  week  period,  there  will  be  daily 
lectures,  seminars,  and  opportunities  for  informal  discussion.  Members 
will  be  expected  to  devote  their  full  time  during  the  week,  for  the  full 
six  weeks,  to  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  Institute.  The  staff 
for  the  Institute  includes:  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Stanford  University; 
Paul  K.  Feyerabend,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Adolf  Griin- 
baum,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Carl  G.  Hempel,  Princeton  University; 
Jaakko  Hintikka,  University  of  Helsinki,  Stanford  University;  Howard 
Raiffa,  Harvard  University;  Joseph  Sneed,  Stanford  University;  Pat¬ 
rick  Suppes,  Stanford  University;  and  Eugene  P.  Wigner,  Princeton 
University.  Applicants  must  have  been  full-time  teachers  at  an  ac¬ 
credited  college  for  at  least  the  last  two  years  (i.  e.,  from  academic  year 
1964-65)  and  be  teaching  full-time  during  the  current  year  (1966-67). 
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Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  who  do  not 
teach  at  an  institution  having  a  major  graduate  program  in  philosophy 
and  who  have  not  had  a  leave  of  absence  for  research  since  1960-61  nor 
expect  one  in  1966-67  or  1967-68.  The  topic  of  the  Institute,  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Science,”  should  represent  a  substantial  interest  of  the 
applicant.  A  background  in  logic,  mathematics,  and  science  is  desirable. 
Each  member  of  the  Institute  will  receive  a  stipend  of  $450  for  the  six 
week  period.  In  addition,  he  will  receive  reimbursement  for  at  least 
part  of  his  travel  expenses,  and  an  allowance  of  $90  for  each  tax-deduc¬ 
tible  dependent  (maximum  of  four).  Members  will  pay  the  cost  of  room 
and  board  for  themselves  and  accompanying  family.  There  will  be  no 
charges  for  tuition  or  fees.  The  Institute  Director  is  Prof.  Jerome 
Shaffer,  The  Council  for  Philosophical  Studies,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  19081.  The  Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 
has  been  established,  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  teaching  and  scholarship 
in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Members  are :  William  K.  Prankena,  Chair¬ 
man,  University  of  Michigan;  Stuart  Brown,  Jr.,  Cornell  University; 
Peter  J.  Caws,  Hunter  College;  Roderick  M.  Chisholm,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity;  Donald  Davidson,  Stanford  University;  T.  A.  Goudge,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto;  Stuart  Hampshire,  Princeton  University;  Wayne 
Leys,  Southern  Illinois  University;  A.  I.  Melden,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Irvine;  Sidney  Morgenbesser,  Columbia  University;  Wilfred 
Sellars,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Gregory  Vlastos,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity;  Richard  Wasserstrom,  Tuskegee  Institute;  and  Jerome  Shaffer, 
Executive  Secretary,  Swarthmore  College. 

De  Paul  University  Philosophical  Symposia,  1966-1967,  include: 
October  15,  1966,  Walter  Kaufmann,  Princeton  University,  “  Some  Re¬ 
flections  on  Atheism;”  November  11  and  12,  a  “Heidegger  Sym¬ 
posium;  ”  November  16,  Patrick  Romanell,  Texas  Western  College  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  “  In  Defense  of  Naturalism ;  ”  December  3, 
Abraham  Kaplan,  University  of  Michigan,  “  The  Self  and  Its  Identity;  ” 
January  18,  1967,  Wilhelm  Dupre,  De  Paul  University,  “Myth,  Truth 
and  Philosophy;  ”  February  18,  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  “  The  Death  of  God;  ”  and  March  8,  Lewis  W.  Beck,  University 
of  Rochester,  “  Kant’s  Strategy.” 

The  Great  Lakes  College  Association,  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest,  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  sponsored  the 
first  of  a  series  of  faculty  seminars:  in  1966,  Hinduism;  1967,  Islam; 
and  1968,  Buddhism.  The  program,  under  the  direction  of  P.  T.  Raju, 
Wooster,  focused  on  the  teaching  of  Hinduism  at  the  undergraduate 
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level  and  on  the  impact  of  Hinduism  on  Indian  culture  and  society. 
Courses  were  conducted  by  Professors  Raju,  Joseph  Elder,  Wisconsin, 
J.  A.  B.  van  Buitenen,  Chicago,  Harold  Powers,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Edward  Harper,  Washington. 

Purdue  University  Department  of  Philosophy  is  now  in  the  third  year 
of  its  Master’s  Degree  program  and  will  institute  a  Ph.  D.  program  in 
September,  1967.  Walter  Kaufmann,  Princeton  University,  is  Visiting 
Professor  during  the  fall  semester,  1966. 

St.  Stephen’s  College,  Dover,  Massachusetts,  on  November  7,  14,  and 
21,  sponsored  a  series  of  lectures  on  communication  problems  entitled . 
“  Berkeley,  The  Knowledge  Explosion  and  Understanding  Media,” 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Durbin,  0.  P.  With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  it  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  discussions 
with  the  Rev.  Michael  Stock,  0.  P.,  a  clinical  psychologist  and  a  pheno¬ 
menological  psychologist,  on  theory  of  personality.  It  has  also  sponsored 
a  series  of  lectures  entitled  “  From  Abortion  to  Zygote,  A  Survey  of 
Contemporary  Sexual  Morality”  by  the  Rev.  Paul  W.  Seaver,  0.  P.; 
October  17,  “  Personality  Development  of  Sex ;  ”  October  24,  “  The 
Family  and  Family  Planning;  ”  October  31,  “  Sex  Without  Repro¬ 
duction.”  V 

The  Societe  de  Symbolisme  held  a  colloquium  in  Bruxelles,  January, 
1966,  on  the  theme,  “  Symbolism  as  an  Interdisciplinary  Problem.”  In 
May  7-8,  1966,  at  Paris,  its  theme  was  “  Symbolism  and  Language.” 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Department  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  is  sponsoring  a  Colloquium :  October  6,  R.  M.  Hare,  “  Speech- 
Acts  and  Meaning;”  December  1,  James  Cargile,  “Semantic  Para¬ 
doxes;  ”  January  12,  Richard  Wasserstrom,  “The  Right  to  Vote  and 
Democratic  Theory;”  February  23,  Joel  Feinberg,  “Moral  Responsi¬ 
bility;”  and  April  6,  Jonathan  Bennett,  “Incongruous  Counterparts.” 

The  University  of  Louvain  has  established  an  Institut  d’etudes 
medievales  for  scholars  and  students  interested  in  any  facet  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  historical,  philological,  literary,  philosophical,  theological, 
or  scientific.  The  Institute  will  grant  a  doctorate  in  medieval  sciences 
upon  completion  of  class  requirements,  attendance  at  three  seminars, 
and  the  presentation  of  an  original  dissertation.  Officers  of  the  French 
section  are:  President,  Prof.  F.  Van  Steenberghen ;  Secretary,  Robert 
Bultot.  Address :  Ravenstraat  46,  Louvain,  Belgium.  There  is  also  to 
be  a  Flemish  section  of  the  Institute. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  Department  of  Philosophy  announces 
that  Professors  A.  J.  Ayer,  Stephen  Pepper,  0.  K.  Bousma,  and 
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Gabriel  Marcel  will  take  part  in  the  lecture  series  “  The  Nature  of 
Philosophy  ”  during  January- April,  1967. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  winter  trimester  of  1967  (Janu- 
a  y  through  April)  will  provide  a  special  course  dealing  with  new 
perspectives  in  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  course  will  be  on  the 
graduate  level  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  series  of  guest  lecturers  each 
of  whom  will  lead  one  formal  lecture  session  and  a  subsequent  less 
formal  seminar  period.  The  guests  in  order  of  appearance  will  be  as 
follows:  Norman  Malcolm,  John  P.  Searle,  William  Alston,  Richard 
M.  Martin,  Paul  Ziff,  Nofim  Chomsky,  Jerrold  J.  Katz,  Sidney  M.  Lamb, 
and  Max  Black. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  Philosophy  Department  sponsored 
a  Philosophy  Colloquium,  November  6-8,  1966,  on  “  Existence  and 
Fact.”  The  program  included:  W.  V.  Quine,  “Existence;”  Sym¬ 
posiums  on  “  The  Ontological  Argument,”  A  Kenny,  N.  Malcolm,  and  T. 
Penelhum ;  “Facts,  Things,  and  Events,”  R.  M.  Martin,  D.  Davidson, 
and  R.  J.  Butler;  “Existence  Assumptions  in  Practical  Thinking,”  S. 
Korner,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  B.  A.  0.  Williams. 

Western  Reserve  University  has  received  a  grant  of  $2,900  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  support  of  re¬ 
search  entitled,  “  Linguistic  Analysis  and  Physical  Theory.”  Directing 
the  research  wTill  be  Samuel  Gorovitz,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Western  Reserve.  The  work  will  aim  at  further  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  science  and  the  philosophy  of  science  by 
specifically  considering  radiation  theory  and  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  issues  it  raises. 

B.  Collections 

Ethics:  Demythisation  et  morale.  Actes  du  Colloque  organise  par  le 
Centre  International  VEtudes  Humanistes  et  par  VInstitut  d’Etudes 
Philosophiques  de  Home.  Rome,  7-12  janvier ,  1965  (Paris:  Aubier, 
1965). 

Technology :  Tecnica  e  casistica :  tecnica  escatologia  e  casistica 
(Rome:  Instituto  di  studi  filosofici,  1964).  This  constitutes  the  Acts  of 
the  international  meeting  in  Rome  in  1964  sponsored  by  the  Centro 
Internazionale  di  Studi  Umanistici. 

C.  C ommemorative  volumes  in  honor  of: 

Bello,  Andres:  Revista  nacional  de  cultura,  XXVIII  (n.  172,  1965). 

Bloch,  Ernst:  Ernst  Bloch  zu  ehren  (Frankford:  Suhrkamp  Verlag, 
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1965).  The  volume  contains  articles  by  nineteen  contributors. 

Bultmann,  Rudolf:  Zeit  und  Geschichte  (Tubingen:  C.  J.  B.  Mohr, 
1964),  a  volume  divided  into  three  .parts:  exegetical,  systematic,  and 
historical ;  Dialogue  avec  Rudolf  Bultmann ,  Revue  des  sciences  .phi- 
losophiques  et  theologiques,  XLIX  (n.  4,  1965). 

Carreras  Artau,  Joaquin:  Convivium  (nn.  17-18,  1964). 

Crozet,  Rene :  Melanges  Rene  Crozet ,  a  two-volume  work  dedicated 
to  the  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Poitiers  and  director 
of  the  Centre  d’Etudes  Superieures  de  Civilisation  Medievale. 

Galileo :  Revue  d’histoire  des  sciences  et  de  lews  applications ,  XVII 
(n.  4,  1964)  ;  XVIII  (n.  2,  1965),  honoring,  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Galileo. 

Gentile,  Giovanni :  Giornale  critico  della  filosofia  italiana,  XVIII 
(n.  3,  1964). 

Hartshorne,  Charles:  Process  and  Divinity;  Philosophical  Essays  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Charles  Hartshorne.  Edited  by  William  Reese  and  Eugene 
Freeman  (Illinois:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1964). 

Koyre,  Alexander :  “  Hommage  a  Alexandre  Koyre,”  Revue  d’histoire 
des  sciences  et  de  leurs  applications,  XVIII  (n.  2,  1965). 

Mach,  Ernst:  K.  D.  Heller,  Ernst  Mach.  Wegbereiter  der  modernen 
Physik  (New  York:  Springer- Verlag,  1964);  M.  J.  Thiele,  “  Zur 
Wirkungsgeschichte  der  Schriften  E.  Machs,”  Zeitschrift  fur  pliilo- 
sophische  Forschung,  XX  (n.  4,  1966),  118-30. 

Phelan,  Gerald  Bernard:  Medieval  Studies,  XXVII  (1965). 

Piolanti,  A.:  Miscellanea  Antonio  Piolanti  (Rome:  University 
Lateran,  1963-64). 

Romero,  F. :  Homenaje  a  Francisco  Romero  (Buenos  Aires :  Faculte 
de  Philosophic  et  Lettres  de  l’Universite  de  Buenos  Aires,  1964). 

Rousselot,  Pierre  :  Memorial  Pierre  Rousselot,  Recherches  de  science 
religieuse,  LIII  (n.  3,  1965). 

Russell,  Bertrand:  Arturo  Ardao,  Mario  Bunge,  Oscar  Dodera,  and 
Mario  H.  Otero  (eds.),  La  filosofia  en  el  siglo  XX  y  otros  ensayos 
(Montevideo:  Alfa,  1962). 

Sanseverino :  Gaetano  Sanseverino  nel  primo  centenario  della  morte; 
Aquinas,  VIII  (n.  3,  1965). 

Scotus,  John  Duns:  Antonianum,  XL  (nn.  3-4, 1965)  ;  Franziskanische 
Studien,  XLVII  (nn.  2-4,  1965)  ;  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  Ill,  edited  by  John  K.  Ryan  and  Bernardine  M. 
Bonansea  (Washington,  D.  C. :  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Press,  1966). 
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Seneca:  Augustinus,  X  (nn.  39-40,  1965). 

Yon  Hippel,  Ernst:  Staat,  Recht,  Kultur.  Hrsg.  von  Carl  Joseph 
Hering.  (Bonn:  Rohrscheid,  1965). 

Weber,  Max:  Max  Weber  und  die  soziologie  heute.  Hrsg.  von  Otto 
Stammer.  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1965).  The  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth 
Deutsche  Soziologentag  dedicated  to  the  philosophy  of  Max  Weber. 

IY.  Other  Societies 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Albertus  Magnus  Lyceum,  River  Forest, 
Illinois,  held  small-grou]5  discussions,  meeting  simultaneously,  to  give 
more  time  for  participants  to  discuss  and  present  a  better  opportunity 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  their  choice.  The  chairman  of 
each  group  reported  later  in  the  day  to  the  whole  assembly,  during  which 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  general  discussion.  The  four  groups 
discussed :  “  Natural  Law  and  Contraception,”  the  Rev.  John  Dominic 
Corcoran,  0.  P. ;  “  Communication-Science,”  the  Rev.  Paul  R.  Durbin, 
0.  P. ;  “  The  Philosophy  of  Science,”  the  Rev.  William  H.  Kane,  0.  P.; 
and  “  Modification  of  Human  Behavior  by  Chemical  Means,”  the  Rev. 
Albert  Moraczewski,  0.  P.  The  feature  address,  “  The  Biological  Clock 
Problem,”  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morrison  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biology,  Northwestern  University. 

The  American  Philosophical  Association,  Eastern  Division,  held  its 
sixty-third  annual  meeting,  December  27-29,  1966,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
program  included  symposia:  “The  Concept  of  Morality,”  William  K. 
Frankena ;  “  Analyticity  and  Conceptual  Revision,”  Milton  Fisk ;  “  In¬ 
tention  and  Purpose,”  Anthony  Keeny;  “Plausibility  and  Justification 
in  the  Development  of  Science,”  Dudley  Shapere;  “Kant’s  Objection  to 
the  Ontological  Argument,”  Alvin  Plantinga;  “Transcendental  Tend¬ 
encies  in  Recent  Philosophy,”  Stephen  Korner;  “  Substitutivity  and 
Descriptions,”  Leonard  Linsky ;  “  The  Philosophy  of  Bertrand  Russell,” 
W.  V.  Quine;  “Historical  Understanding:  The  Problem  of  Other 
Periods,”  Arthur  C.  Danto ;  and  papers :  “  Can  There  Be  a  Public 
Language?”  J.  H.  Kultgen;  “Logically  Private  Ownership  and  Epi- 
stemic  Privilege:  A  Critique  of  Wittgenstein,”  Harold  Morick; 
“Perceiving  Persons,”  Frank  A.  Tillman;  “  Sum  Res  Cogitans,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Furth ;  “  Appearances  and  Expectations,”  Robert  Paul ;  “  Kant 
and  the  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Psychology,”  Theodore  Mischel; 
“  Truth  and  Meaning,”  Donald  Davidson ;  “  Completeness  Theorems  for 
Some  Presupposition-free  Logics,”  Hugues  Leblanc  and  R.  H.  Thoma¬ 
son  ;  “  Guilt  and  the  Aims  of  Psychoanalysis,”  David  Blumenf eld ;  “  A 
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Modern  Misinterpretation  of  Fatalism,”  Steven  Cahn;  “The  Model 
Muddle:  Proposals  for  an  Immodest  Realism,”  Marx  W.  Wartofsky; 
“  Models,  Metaphors,  and  Rational  Preference  Rankings,”  J.  W. 
Swanson;  “  Anti-Naturalism,”  James  D.  Wallace;  “  Morality  and  Social 
Good,”  Robert  L.  Holmes;  “Inalienable  Rights,”  Marvin  Schiller; 
“  Propositional  Knowledge,”  Ernest  Sosa;  “  The  Analytic- Synthetic 
Distinction,”  R.  F.  Tredwell;  “Nominalism  and  Nonatomic  Systems,” 
M.  G.  Yoes,  Jr.;  “Value  judgments  and  Action,”  E.  M.  Adams; 
“  Leibniz  and  Aesthetic,”  Clifford  Brown ;  and  “  An  Antinomy  of 
Perishing  in  Whitehead,”  James  Robert  Simons.  The  Presidential 
Address,  “  Separate  and  Equal,  but  Integrated,”  was  delivered  by  Paul 
Weiss. 

The  Association  for  Realistic  Philosophy  held  its  fall  meeting  at 
Tufts  University,  Melford,  Mass.,  on  November  4-5,  1966.  The  program 
was  an  “  Aristotle  Symposium,”  with  papers  by  Dr.  Eva  Berczeller, 
Boston  University,  and  Dr.  Ellen  Haring,  Wellesley  College.  Professors 
Harold  Reiche,  M.  I.  T.,  G.  E.  L.  Owen.  Harvard  University,  and  Oliva 
Blanchette,  Boston  College,  served  as  commentators.  The  officers  are 
Professors  Donald  A.  Gallagher,  Boston  College,  President  (1965-67) 
and  Hilda  Hein,  Secretary-Treasurer  (1964-06). 

The  Centro  Internazionale  di  Studi  di  Relazioni  Culturali  is  a  newly 
formed  society  of  which  Prof.  Paolo  Brezzi,  University  of  Naples,  is 
the  president.  The  society  plans  international  meetings,  conferences, 
seminars,  studies. 

The  European  Society  of  Linguistics  is  a  new  learned  society  intended 
to  unite  all  concerned  with  European  linguistics.  Officers:  President, 
Prof.  Andre  Martinet;  Vice  President,  Prof.  Wolfgang  Steinitz.  The 
society  publishes  Forum  Linguisticum,  edited  by  Prof.  Ronald  A.  Cross¬ 
land,  Sheffield,  England. 

The  Indiana  Philosophical  Association  held  its  fall  meeting,  October 
15,  1966,  at  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  as  “  A  Colloqui¬ 
um  on  Heidegger.”  The  principal  address  was  “  Language  in  Heideg¬ 
ger’s  Philosophy,”  Albert  Borgmann,  DePaul  University,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  which  was  followed  by  comments  of  Calvin  Schrag,  Purdue 
University,  and  Nicholas  Lobkowiez,  Notre  Dame  University,  and  an 
open  discussion. 

The  VHth  Inter-American  Congress  of  Philosophy  and  the  IVth 
Congress  of  the  Sociedad  Interamericana  de  Filosofia  will  be  held  on 
the  Laval  University  campus,  Quebec,  June  18-23,  1967,  and  will 
be  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  sponsoring  Canadian  Philo- 
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sophical  Association,  Prof.  A.  R.  C.  Duncan,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario.  The  Rector  of  Laval  University,  the  Rt.  Rev.  L.  A. 
Vachon,  will  be  Honorary  President.  The  Planning  Committee  is  headed 
by  Jerzy  A.  Wojciechowski,  University  of  Ottawa,  with  the  assistance 
of  Bernard  Wand,  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  and  the  Rev.  Marcel 
Patry,  Ottawa  University.  The  Committee  for  Local  Arrangements  is 
headed  by  Emmanuel  Trepanier,  Laval  University,  assisted  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary,  Andre  Barnard,  Laval  University.  Support  for 
the  organization  of  the  Congress  has  been  received  from :  the  Canada 
Council,  the  Ministry  oj’  Cultural  Affairs  of  Quebec,  the  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  and  Brazilian  Traction.  In  order  that  as 
great  a  variety  of  topics  as  possible  may  be  considered,  and  the  diverse 
schools  of  Latin  American,  American,  and  Canadian  philosophy  be 
fairly  represented,  no  general  theme  has  been  set  for  the  Congress.  The 
program  will  include  addresses  by :  Risieri  Frondizi,  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires,  “Theory  of  Value;”  Michael  Scriven,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  “  Philosophy  of  Science;  ”  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Owens, 
C.  Ss.  R.,  The  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto, 
“  Ontology.”  The  symposia  will  include :  “  The  Historicity  and  Tran¬ 
scendence  of  Truth,”  the  Rev.  Benoit  Garceau,  0.  M.  I.,  University  of 
Ottawa,  Emil  Fackenheim,  University  of  Toronto,  Eduardo  Nicol,  Uni¬ 
versidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico;  “  The  Secularization  of 
Western  Society,”  Jean  Langlois,  L’lmmaculee-Conception,  Montreal, 
Arturo  Ardao,  Universidad  de  Montevideo,  Abraham  Kaplan,  University 
of  Michigan;  “Divine  Omnipotence,”  Paul  Kuntz,  Emory  University, 
John  Macquarrie,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Alvin 
Plantinga,  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids;  “  The  Duality  of  Politics  and 
Ethics,”  David  Braybrooke,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Carlos 
Sacheri,  University  of  Laval,  Frederick  Olafson,  Harvard  University; 
“  The  Concept  of  Soul,”  Venant  Cauchy,  University  of  Montreal,  Jorge 
Millas,  Universidad  de  Chile,  Terence  Penelhum,  University  of  Alberta; 
“Relations  between  Law  and  Morality,”  Eduardo  Garcia  Maynez, 
Centro  de  Estudios  Filosoficos,  Mexico,  Miguel  Reale,  Instituto  Bra- 
sileiro  de  Filosofia,  Sao  Paulo,  Alan  Gewirth,  University  of  Chicago; 
“  Art  and  Knowledge,”  Jacob  Kogan,  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires, 
Francis  Sparshott,  University  of  Toronto,  Morris  Weitz,  Ohio  State 
University;  and  “  Relations  between  Cause  and  Action,”  Charles  Taylor, 
McGill  University,  AVilliam  Alston,  University  of  Michigan,  Judith  J. 
Thomson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Five  sessions  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  presentation  of  papers.  For  the  addresses  and 
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symposia  there  will  be  simultaneous  translation  in  English,  French,  and 
Spanish.  All  individual  papers  given  in  Spanish  will  also  be  simul¬ 
taneously  translated.  The  Proceedings  will  also  publish  texts  given  in 
Portuguese.  The  number  of  registrants  is  limited  to  800.  Registration 
for  the  Congress  is  open  till  February  1,  1967.  Les  Presses  de  l’Uni¬ 
versite  Laval  will  publish  the  Proceedings.  Two  volumes  of  400  pages 
are  planned,  the  first  of  which  will  contain  the  addresses  and  the 
symposia  texts  and  the  second,  the  papers  presented.  Those  not  attend¬ 
ing  the  Congress  but  who  wish  to  obtain  the  Proceedings  should  write 
directly  to  the  editor:  Les  Presses  de  l’Universite  Laval,  C.  P.  2447, 
Quebec  2e,  Que.,  Canada.  Les  Presses  de  l’Universite  Laval  will  also 
organize  an  important  exhibition  of  philosophy  books  for  the  Congress 
week.  Address:  Vile  Congres  Inter- Americain  de  Philosophic,  a/s  M. 
Andre  Barnard,  Universite  Laval,  Quebec  lOe,  Canada. 

The  International  Association  of  Empirical  Aesthetics  is  a  new 
society  which  plans  to  organize  meetings  each  year  or  every  other  year. 
Temporary  officers  are:  President,  Robert  Frances;  Vice-Presidents: 
Berlyne,  Child  (U.  S.A.),  Genovese,  Levelt,  Pickford,  Volmat,  Wallis, 
and  Wellek.  The  convention  was  held  in  September,  1966,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ferrara. 

The  Mountain  Plains  Philosophical  Conference  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  October  13-15, 
1966,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Papers  were  delivered 
by :  Prof.  David  Hawkins,  University  of  Colorado,  “  The  Methodology 
of  the  Social  Sciences;  ”  Prof.  Richard  G.  Henson,  University  of  Utah, 
“Is  Determinism  a  Necessary  Postulate  of  the  Social  Sciences;”  and 
Prof.  Hubert  G.  Alexander,  University  of  New  Mexico,  “  Value  Judg¬ 
ment  and  the  Social  Sciences.” 

The  Nederlandse  Studiekring  voor  Esthetica  (Netherlands  Society  of 
Aesthetics),  has  been  founded  under  the  presidency  of  Jan  Aler, 
Amsterdam. 

The  Peirce  Society  met  on  December  28,  1966,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
papers  by  Robert  G.  Meyers,  “  Peirce  on  Cartesian  Doubt,”  Chung-ying 
Cheng,  “  Charles  Peirce’s  Arguments  for  the  Non-Probabilistic  Validity 
of  Induction,”  and  Philip  Wiener,  “  A  Soviet  Philosopher’s  View  of 
Peirce’s  Pragmatism.” 

The  Personal ist  Discussion  Group  met  on  December  27,  1966,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  a  paper  by  Brand  Blanshard,  “  Kierkegaard  on  Faith 
and  Reason:  A  Critique.” 

The  Philosophy  of  Education  Society  of  Great  Britain:  To  promote 
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the  development  and  teaching  of  the  rigorous  philosophical  study  of 
educational  questions,  a  learned  society  has  been  founded  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Louis  Arnaud  Reid  and  the  chairmanship  of  Prof. 
Richard  Peters.  Membership  is  open  to  philosophers  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  those  who  have  undertaken  advanced  study  in 
philosophy  of  education,  and  those  concerned  with  teaching  it  as  a 
distinct  field.  Information:  The  secretary,  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hirst,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of  London  Institute  of 
Education,  Malet  Street,  London,  W.  C.  1,  England. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Philosophy  has  as  its  aim  to  promote  the 
study  of  philosophy.  It  pursues  this  aim  by  holding  lectures,  by  pro¬ 
viding  its  members  with  advice  on  philosophical  reading,  and  by 
publishing  a  quarterly  journal,  Philosophy ,  in  which  philosophical 
problems  are  discussed,  and  new  hooks  reviewed,  by  writers  whose  care 
it  is  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  public  at  large  as  well  as 
by  their  professional  colleagues.  The  term  “  philosophy  ”  covers  a 
wide  group  of  studies,  and  has  been  differently  pursued  at  different 
times.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Philosophy  interprets  “  philosophy  ”  as 
covering  ethics,  aesthetics,  metaphysics,  logic,  philosophy  of  science, 
political  and  social  philosophy,  philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of 
history,  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  philosophies  of  mind  and 
language.  The  Institute  is  not  committed  to  any  school  or  method  but 
seeks  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  rational  discussion  of  questions  in  all 
these  fields.  The  Institute  welcomes  as  members  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  philosophical  problems.  There  are  Centers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor,  and  the  University  of  South  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  at  14  Gordon 
Square,  London  W.  C.  1,  England.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  held  on  March  5,  1965,  Prof.  H.  D.  Lewis,  professor  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  religion  at  the  University  of  London,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  Sociedade  Brasileira  de  Fenomenologia  was  inaugurated  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  September,  1965,  with  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Julio  Pragata, 
“  Husserl  e  o  movimento  fenomenologieo.”  The  President  of  the  society 
is  Prof.  Antonio  Gomes  Penna. 

The  Society  for  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy  met  on  December  27,  1966, 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  for  papers  by  E.  M.  Barksdale,  “  Does  Aristotle 
Demonstrate  the  Definition  of  the  Soul  ?  ”  and  E.  A.  Havelock,  “  Some 
Further  Comments  on  the  Verb  ‘to  be ’  in  the  Pre-Socratic  Period.” 
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The  Society  for  Phenomenology  and  Existential  Philosophy  held  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  October  20-22, 
1966.  Speakers  included:  Kenneth  Keniston,  “The  Self  in  Schizo¬ 
phrenia;”  J.  N.  Findlay,  “Essential  Probabilities;”  Gerald  E.  Myers, 
“The  Self  and  the  Body-Image;”  Jacques  Derrida,  “La  Cloture 
metaphysique  de  la  phenomenologie,  i.  e.,  Rapports  entre  signe  linguisti- 
que  et  signe  non-linguistique  chez  Husserl;  ”  William  Langan,  “  Struc¬ 
ture;  ”  William  Richardson,  “Kant  and  the  Late  Heidegger;”  Frank 
Tillman,  David  Carr,  and  Donald  Ihde,  “  A  Symposium :  Perceiving 
Persons;”  Paul  Ricoeur,  Richard  Rorty,  and  Carsten  Harries,  “A 
Symposium :  The  Philosophy  of  Language :  Husserl  and  Wittgenstein.” 

The  Society  for  Philosophy  of  Creativity  met  on  December  27,  1966, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  symposium,  “  The  Philosophy  of  Wonder,”  with 
papers  by  Edith  Cobb,  “  The  Anatomy  of  the  Sense  of  Wonder,”  and 
Howard  L.  Parsons,  “  The  Philosophy  of  Wonder.” 

The  Society  for  the  Philosophical  Study  of  Dialectical  Materialism 
met  on  December  28,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  symposium,  “  Marxism 
and  Existentialism,”  with  papers  by  John  Wild  and  Barrows  Dunham. 

The  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  held  its  1966  annual 
meeting  at  The  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  October  28-29,  1966.  Symposiums  conducted  were :  “  Problems 
of  Empirical  Research  in  American  Religion  ”  and  “  The  Impact  of 
Scientific  and  Religious  Beliefs  around  the  World  Today.”  The  latter 
consisted  of  three  sessions :  Analysis  of  the  General  Problem,  Reactions 
in  Various  Religious  Cultures,  and  Confrontation  and  Discussion  of 
Sessions  A  and  B  with  Implications  for  the  Future. 

The  Society  for  the  Synthesis  of  Knowledge  has  been  formed  to 
synthesize  the  major  types  of  human  knowledge  on  a  flexible,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  valuational  basis.  Suggestions  and  communications  concern¬ 
ing  membership  may  be  addressed  to :  The  Society  for  the  Synthesis  of 
Knowledge,  c/o  Upendra  Trivedi,  192,  S.  V.  Road,  Bombay  56,  India. 
The  founding  members  of  the  Society  include  Ramesh  Patel,  Upendra 
Trivedi,  and  Jyotindra  Dave. 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Process  Philosophies  met  on  December 
27,  1966,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  discussion  directed  by  John  E.  Smith 
on  “  Self  and  the  World  as  Theological  Starting  Points.” 

The  Spanish  Society  for  Judicial  and  Social  Philosophy  met  in 
Barcelona,  October  8-11,  1966,  for  a  Congress  on  “  Social  Change  and 
Transformations  in  the  Law,”  with  speakers  including  Professors  Legaz 
and  Luno  Pena. 
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Y.  Periodicals  and  Series 

Annales  has  resumed  publication  by  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  et  des 
Sciences  Humaines  de  Toulouse.  It  treats  modern  literature,  ancient 
thought,  linguistics,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  prehistory. 

Documentation  Critica  Iberoamericana  de  Filosofia  y  Ciencias  Afines 
is  a  quarterly  magazine  concerning  the  major  publications  and  the  state 
of  research  in  its  field.  It  is  published  by  the  Centro  de  Estudios  de 
Filosofia,  Consolacion,  8,  Seville,  Spain;  postal  address:  Apartado  145. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  Prof.  Jesus  Arellano;  editorial  secretary,  Lda. 
Esperanza  Perez  Hick  ;#  associate  editors:  Dr.  James  G.  Colbert,  Jr., 
Dr.  Antonio  del  Toro,  Ldo.  Emilio  Gomez  Pinol,  Dr.  Rafael  Gonzalez 
Sandino,  and  Ldo.  Jose  Maria  Prieto.  Contributions  may  be  in  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  The  aim  of  the  magazine  is  to  contribute  to 
rigorous  critical  knowledge  about  the  state  of  research  and  about  major 
publications  in  philosophy  and  related  sciences.  The  magazine  is  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  studies,  critical  reviews,  and  specialized  scientific 
information.  Notices  and  analyses  of  recent  publications  and  of  doctoral 
and  masters’  theses  submitted  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  are  included,  as  well  as  data  on  books  soon  to  be 
published.  Documentation  Critica  Iberoamericana  will  be  devoted  not 
only  to  specialized  philosophical  questions  but  also  to  other  problems 
pertaining  to  the  sciences  of  the  spirit  and  of  nature,  with  which  the 
philosopher  must  be  familiar,  and  whose  analysis  and  study  at  the  level 
of  philosophical  criticism  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  scientist. 
The  magazine  will  thus  establish  a  medium  for  communication  between 
philosophers,  sociologists,  psychologists,  educators,  literary  and  art 
critics,  biologists,  and  physicists  at  points  where  basic  problems  of 
common  interest  exist.  The  studies  that  Documentation  Critica  Ibero¬ 
americana  publishes  will  be  entrusted  to  specialists  in  the  field,  either 
from  the  Ibero-American  cultural  area  or  from  other  countries.  The 
magazine  encourages  particularly  the  collaboration  of  young  investi¬ 
gators.  Each  issue  of  the  magazine  will  consist  of  the  following  sections. 
Critical  Studies :  long  critical  analyses  of  those  works  which  represent 
an  especially  valuable  contribution  to  research,  dealing  with  either  a 
single  work  of  notable  relevance  or  a  group  of  publications  which  have 
appeared  within  a  short  period  of  time  and  which  are  linked  by  common 
themes  or  problems;  Reviews:  reports  upon  recent  publications  which 
are  outstanding  because  of  their  scientific  value  or  importance  as  refer¬ 
ence  books ;  Scientific  Information :  notes  about  works  currently  under 
way  or  about  the  organization  and  methods  of  institutions,  groups 
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doing  joint  research,  or  individual  investigators;  Book  News:  mention 
and  evaluation  of  books  which  subsequently  may  be  studied  at  length, 
short  notices  on  works  in  higher  education  or  in  the  broad  cultural 
diffusion  of  philosophy  to  which  many  thinkers  devote  their  attention, 
and  documentation  on  scientific  problems  with  which  researchers  should 
be  familiar,  but  whose  detailed  analysis  falls  outside  the  magazine’s 
objectives ;  Doctors  and  Masters’  Theses :  studies  submitted  as  doctoral 
or  masters’  theses  in  the  Ibero-American  cultural  area ;  Coming  Publica¬ 
tions.  Each  issue  will  also  include  bio-bibliographical  notes  on  contri¬ 
butors,  and  critical  contributions  appear  along  with  communications, 
clarifications,  and  replies  received  in  connection  with  criticism  and  in¬ 
formation  already  published. 

Estudos  Eborenses  is  a  new  review  published  by  the  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Superiores  de  Evora,  Portugal. 

The  Journal  of  Existential  Psychiatry  has  combined  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Phenomenological  and  Existential  Philosophy  and  will  devote 
itself  to  the  philosophical,  moral,  social,  and  literary  aspects  of  culture. 
Editors  of  the  philosophical  section  are:  G.  Schrader  and  J.  Wild. 
Information:  John  Wild,  Room  123,  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies,  320 
York  Street,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  Journal  of  the  History  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences  is  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  review  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  behavioral  sciences, 
edited  by  Prof.  Robert  I.  Watson,  Department  of  Psychology,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Melto:  recherches  orientates  is  a  new  periodical  published  by  the 
Facultes  de  Philosophic  et  de  Theologie  de  l’Universite  Saint-Esprit, 
0.  L.  M.  Kaslik,  Juniye,  Lebanon.  It  contains  articles  which  contribute 
to  the  discovery  and  enrichment  of  the  oriental  ecclesiastical  traditions. 
This  is  a  different  review  from  Cahiers  de  philosophie  et  de  theologie: 
travaux  pratiques,  published  by  the  same  Institution  and  presenting 
the  works  of  its  students. 

Mind  is  now  being  published  by  Basil  Blackwell,  49  Broad  Street, 
Oxford,  England. 

Nous  is  a  new  philosophical  quarterly  to  be  published  by  the  Wayne 
State  University  Philosophy  Department  beginning  in  1967.  It  will 
publish  long  essays  and  short  discussions  on  philosophical  problems, 
regardless  of  the  author’s  philosophical  school  or  point  of  view,  and 
will  welcome  papers  that  apply  formal  logical  techniques  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  questions.  It  will  also  publish  critical  studies  of  recent  books,  rather 
than  reviews,  and  symposia.  The  first  issue  will  contain  a  symposium  on 
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epistemic  logic.  Contributors  should  send  two  copies  of  their  manu¬ 
scripts  to :  Prof.  Hector-Neri  Castaneda,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48202. 

Philippiniana  Sacra ,  a  new  review  of  general  culture  published  by  the 
University  of  Santo  Tomas,  Manila,  will  appear  three  times  a  year. 

The  Philosopher’s  Newsletter  has  suspended  publication.  At  the  1966 
Annual  Meeting  in  Minneapolis,  the  Western  Division  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  approved  the  Executive  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  steps  be  taken  to  explore  the  possibility  of  the  Philo¬ 
sopher’s  Newsletter  becoming  a  publication  of  the  National  Board  of 
Officers.  In  light  of  this  action,  no  replacement  was  made  for  the 
Editor  who  resigned  last  spring.  Communications  concerning  the 
Newsletter  should  be  sent  to  Professor  Arnold  Levison,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Western  Division,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle,  Box  4848,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

Eevue  d’esthetique  has  as  its  new  address:  16,  rue  Chaptal,  Paris- 
IXe,  France. 

Salesianum  has  as  its  new  address :  Pontiflcium  Athenaeum  Salesian- 
um,  Via  Ateneo  Salesiano,  Rome  (11.18),  Italy. 

VI.  Research  and  Teaching  Instruments 

Ajdukiewicz  bibliography:  M.  Kokoszynska  in  Studia  Filozoficzne, 
XL  (1965).  The  bibliography  contains  the  works  of  the  philosopher 
of  science,  Kazimierz  Ajdukiewicz  (1890-1963). 

Franciscan  Studies  Index:  Franciscan  Studies,  XXV  (1965)  contains 
two  indices  of  its  contents :  one  with  author,  title,  subject,  and  review 
divisions  for  1941-1962;  the  other  for  1923-1940. 

Frege  bibliography:  Avrum  Stroll,  in  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  IV  (1966),  79-81.  The  bibliography  contains  articles  on 
the  thought  of  Frege,  1950-1965. 

Index  analytique:  a  new  publication  prepared  by  the  Center  of 
documentation  of  the  University  of  Laval  and  the  Library  Service  of 
the  Federation  of  Classical  Studies  in  Montreal.  The  index  contains 
names  of  articles  from  60  French  language  periodicals  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  each  article,  with  an  annual  master  index.  Address :  Centre 
de  Documentation,  Bibliotheque  de  l’Universite  Laval,  Cite  Universitaire, 
Sainte-Foy,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Lottin  bibliography:  Becherches  de  Theologie  ancienne  et  medievale, 

XXXII  (1965),  7-19. 
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Bepertoire  international  des  medievistes :  Pierre  Gallais,  Bernadette 
Plumail,  and  Yves-Jean  Riou,  eds.  (Poitiers:  Centre  d’Etudes  Superi- 
eures  de  Civilisation  Medievale  de  Poitiers,  1965).  The  repertoire  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  3,530  medievalists  along  with  information  concerning 
their  positions,  specialties,  and  bibliography  (1959-1964)  ;  there  are 
indices  of  addresses,  specializations,  and  areas  of  special  interest. 

Scotus  bibliography:  Sophronius  Clasen  in  Wissenschaft  und 
Weisheit ,  XXYIII  (1965),  57-61,  has  reviewed  all  articles  and  notes 
appearing  in  previous  volumes  of  that  review  concerning  the  thought 
and  influence  of  Scotus. 

Soviet  dialectical  logic  bibliography :  Karl  (1.  Ballestrem,  “  Soviet 
dialectical  logic,”  Studies  in  Soviet  Thought,  V  (1965),  237-39.  The 
bibliography  contains  works  since  1955. 

Soviet  philosophers  biography :  P.  J.  Beemans,  “  Biographical  Data 
on  Soviet  Philosophers,  II,”  Studies  in  Soviet  Thought,  V  (1965),  339- 
48.  These  biographical  notes  on  the  most  important  contemporary 
Soviet  philosophers  were  begun  in  vol.  Ill  (1963),  220-29. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  bibliography:  Elio  Gentili,  in  La  Seuola  cat- 
tolica,  XCIII  (1965),  247-334.  This  is  a  bibliography  of  works  appear¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  though  not  necessarily  in  Italian. 

Uriel  da  Costa  (1580/1585-1640)  bibliography:  A.  Moreira,  in 
Bevista  da  Faculdade  de  Letras,  III  (1963),  138-40. 

Weischedel  bibliography:  Zeitschrift  fur  philosophische  Forschung, 
XIX  (1965),  713-20.  This  contains  all  the  writings  of  Wilhelm 
Weischedel,  professor  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin. 

Whitehead  bibliography :  in  Process  and  Divinity;  Philosophical 
Essays  Presented  to  Charles  Hartshorne,  edited  by  William  Reese  and 
Eugene  Freeman  (Illinois:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1964).  This 
bibliography  contains  writings  of  Whitehead  as  well  as  those  concerning 
him  in  foreign  languages. 

Whitehead  bibliography:  M.  R.  Usai,  in  Aut-aut  (n.  90,  1965), 
listing :  works  on  Whitehead  since  1960,  works  of  Whitehead  translated 
into  Italian,  and  works  on  Whitehead  in  Italian. 

VII.  Classical  Works  and  Translations 

Feuerbach,  Ludwig,  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Future, 
trans.  by  Manfred  H.  Vogel  (New  York:  Liberal  Arts,  1966). 

Ockham :  L’Elementarium  Logicae  has  been  edited  by  Eligius  M. 
Buytaert,  according  to  manuscript  CLM  4379  of  Munich  Staatsbiblio- 
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thek,  the  only  known  copy  and  executed  by  Frederic  de  Nordlingen  at 
Constance,  1347-48. 

Ortega  y  Gasset,  Jose:  Zeitsclirift  fur  philosophische  Forschung,  XIX 
(1965),  688-92,  contains  the  previously  unpublished  material  taken 
from  a  volume  which  will  contain  the  text  of  his  courses :  These  eines 
philosophischen  Systems. 

Rousselot,  Pierre,  “  Petite  theorie  du  developpement  du  dogme  fondee 
sur  l’etude  de  la  connaissance  sympathique  et  la  doctrine  du  Nouveau 
Testament,”  Recherches  de  science  religieuse,  LIXI  (n.  3,  1965). 

Silvester,  Bernard :  Dictamen,  transcribed  according  to  a  Viennese 
manuscript  by  Prof.  Imrella  Brini  Savorelli,  Rivista  critica  di  storia 
della  filosofia ,  XX  (1965),  182-230. 

Spaventa,  B. :  Domenico  D’Orsi,  “  Una  scoperta  di  notevole  im- 
portanza :  il  testo  inedito  della  Fenomenologia  di  Bertrando  Spaventa,” 
Sophia,  XXXIII  (1965),  138-47. 

Wittgenstein,  “  Lecture  on  Ethics,”  The  Philosophical  Review, 
LXXIV  (1965).  This  is  a  previously  unpublished  text  prepared  by 
Wittgenstein  between  September,  1929,  and  December,  1930,  for  reading 
as  a  conference  at  Cambridge.  Included  in  the  same  issue  is  Friedrich 
Waismann,  “  Notes  on  Talks  with  Wittgenstein,”  the  transcription  of 
stenographic  notes  on  conversations  with  Wittgenstein  and  Moritz 
Schlic-k  during  1929  and  1930. 

VIII.  Appointments 

Barry  College  has  added  to  its  philosophy  faculty  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Visgak,  Ottawa  University,  for  metaphysics  and  an  introduction  to 
philosophical  studies  during  the  fall  term,  and  ethics  and  philosophical 
psychology  in  the  spring  term;  and  Sister  M.  Loyola,  0.  P.,  The 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  P.  R.,  for  logic  and  introduction  to 
philosophical  studies  in  the  fall  term. 

Prof.  Raphael  Demos  of  Harvard  University  will  be  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  Vanderbilt  University  for  the  academic  year. 

Duquesne  University  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed  as 
Assistant  Professors,  Dr.  John  C.  Sallis,  University  of  the  South  and 
Dr.  Francoise  H.  Lapointe,  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles ;  and 
as  Visiting  Professors,  Dr.  Anna-Teresa  Tymieniecka,  Fribourg,  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  Rev.  Guy  Vidal,  Tulane  University. 

Florida  State  University  has  appointed  Eugene  Kaelin,  Associate 
Professor  of  philosophy  and  Charles  Crittenden,  Assistant  Professor. 
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John  J.  Glanville  is  Associate  Professor  in  the  Faculty  Seminar  on 
Interpretation,  Columbia  University,  and  has  accepted  appointments 
as  Visiting  Scholar,  Summer  and  Fall  of  1966,  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Visiting  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Spring,  1967. 

Msgr.  Pierre  Haubtmann  succeeds  Msgr.  Blanchet  as  Rector  of  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

Charles  W.  Kegley  is  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines,  Quezon,  under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant. 

Prof.  Paul  G.  Kuntz  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy,  Emory  University. 

The  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Philosophy  Department, 
announces  the  following  appointments :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Catania,  Chair¬ 
man;  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Maziarz,  C.  PP.  S.,  Associate  Professor;  Dr. 
Angel  Mistro,  Assistant  Professor;  Mrs.  Nicole  Sweeney,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor;  and  Mr.  James  Marsh,  Instructor. 

Philip  Merlan,  Scripps  College,  was  a  visiting  professor  of  ancient 
philosophy  and  the  Fulbright  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Munich  for  courses  and  seminars  on  Plotinus  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1966. 

Philippe  Minguet  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Aesthetics  at  the 
University  of  Liege. 

Gerald  Myers  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  at  C.  W.  Post  College. 

Rockefeller  University  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed: 
Professors  Ernest  Nagel  and  Prof.  Hao  Wang;  Associate  Professors 
Marshall  Cohen  and  Harry  Frankfurt;  Research  Associate,  Robert 
Schwartz;  and  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  1967-1968,  Sydney  Shoe¬ 
maker. 

Prof.  Genevieve  Rodis-Lewis  has  been  awarded  the  prix  Gegner  by 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  Paris,  for  her  book 
Nicolas  Malebranche. 

Dr.  Miriam  Theresa  Rooney,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Seton 
Hall  University  School  of  Law,  held  an  appointment  as  Senior  Lecturer 
in  American  Law  and  Government  in  Vietnam  during  the  academic 
year  1965-1966  under  a  Fulbright-Hays  Award.  In  Vietnam  she 
lectured  at  the  National  Institute  of  Administration  which  trains  college 
students  for  government  service,  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Saigon,  and  the  new  Van  Hanh  (Buddhist)  University.  Dr.  Rooney 
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also  gave  special  lectures  at  the  University  of  Saigon  Faculty  of  Law 
on  “  Contemporary  Trends  in  American  Legal  Education  ”  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Dean  Nguyen  Cao  Hach,  and  at  the  7th  International 
Congress  of  Comparative  Law,  Uppsala,  Sweden,  August  9,  on  “  Canon 
Law  in  New  Dimensions.” 

Nathan  Rotenstreich  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jerusalem. 

The  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Foundation  through  its  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
disciplinary  Studies  has  awarded  grants  totaling  $40,000.00  for  Post- 
Doctoral  research  to  Vincent  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
Moraezewski,  O.  P.,  Ph.*D.  Dr.  Smith  will  conduct  research  on  “  The 
Concept  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  ”  at  Columbia  University.  Fr.  Moraezew¬ 
ski  will  investigate :  “  The  Modification  of  Brain  Chemistry  and  of 
Behavior  by  the  Hallucinogens  and  Other  Drugs  ”  as  a  research  associate 
in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Donald  Scholz  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  and  Dean  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  at  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison, 
Kansas. 

Asma  Shah,  Pakistan,  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  for  study  in 
philosophy  as  one  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
international  fellowships  for  1966-1967. 

Dr.  Dudley  Shapere  has  been  appointed  Special  Consultant  for  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  Program,  Division  of  Social 
Sciences,  at  the  National  Science  Foundation,  succeeding  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Buck,  Indiana  University.  Miss  Mary  Wilder  will  continue  as  the 
Assistant  Program  Director  for  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
Program.  All  mail  should  be  directed  to  her  at  1800  G  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20050. 

Tufts  University  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed  Hugo  S. 
Bedau,  Reed  College,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Chairman. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
has  appointed  Prof.  Marjorie  Grene  as  Chairman  and  Prof.  Shia  Moser, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  as  Visiting  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

The  University  of  California  School  of  Philosophy  has  appointed 
Prof.  Robert  Nelson  Beck,  Clark  University,  Chairman,  beginning 
September,  1967. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed: 
Leonard  Linsky,  Professor;  Stanley  P.  Bates,  Assistant  Professor;  and 
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Visiting  Professors :  Anthony  Kenny,  Alvin  Plantinga,  and  Alan 
Donagan. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  appointed  Leo  Simons,  Associate 
Professor,  and  Thomas  A.  Lang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed 
Prof.  Errol  Bedford,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Visiting  Professor,  fall, 
1966. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Philosophy  announces 
the  appointment  of  James  T1.  Ross,  Departmental  Chairman  and  as 
Visiting  Professors:  Arthur  Danto,  Columbia;  Wilhelm  K.  Essler, 
Munich;  Maria  Ossowska,  Warsaw;  and  A.  J.  Ayer. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Philosophy  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Visiting  Professors  Reinhardt  Grossman,  Indiana  University, 
and  F.  John  Clendinnen,  University  of  Melbourne. 

The  University  of  Rochester  Department  of  Philosophy  has  appointed 
Prof.  Richard  Taylor,  Chairman;  Prof.  Harman  Holcombe,  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  Visiting  Professor;  and  Prof.  Newton 
Garver,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Visiting  Lecturer  for 
a  graduate  seminar  in  Wittgenstein. 

The  University  of  Thessalonia  has  appointed  as  Professors  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  G.  Mourelos,  and  E.  Moutsopoulos,  both  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Hellenic  Society  of  Aesthetics. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  announces  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments:  Joseph  Margolis,  Professor  and  President  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  at  the  University  College;  Edward  Beaman,  Lecturer  at 
the  University  College,  Patrick  Maynard,  Lecturer  at  Middlesex  College. 
The  university  also  announces  the  appointment  of  Gerd  Buchdahl  of 
Cambridge  as  Visiting  Professor. 

P.  Van  der  Hoeven  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Ecole  technique  superieurs  de  Delft. 

Professor  G.  H.  von  Wright  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  year  1966. 

Prof.  G.  J.  Warnock  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  first  semester,  1966-67. 

IX.  Necrology 

Francesco  Carnelutti,  Milan,  March  8,  1965. 

Edouard  Dhorme,  Paris,  January  19,  1966. 

Georges  Dacidovitch  Gurvitch,  Paris,  December  11,  1965. 

Jean  Hering,  Strasbourg,  February  23,  1966. 
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William  E.  Hocking,  June  12,  1966. 

John  Al’ an  Irving,  Toronto,  February  3,  1965. 

Grigorij  Matveevitch  Kalendariehvili,  Georgia,  Russia,  November  8, 
1965. 

E.  John  Lemmon,  July  29,  1966. 

Max  Picard,  Scbopfeim,  October  4,  1965. 

Fedor  Augustovic  Stepun,  Munich,  February  23,  1965. 


X.  Research  and  Scholarship  Funds 

The  Centre  Europeen  Universitaire  de  Nancy  began  on  November  15, 
1966,  its  seventeenth  session  of  instruction,  open  to  those  under  35 
years  of  age,  possessing  a  Ph.  L.  or  its  equivalent.  The  courses  offered 
in  1966  included  “  Atheism  and  the  Religious  Conscience  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  World.”  The  Centre  confers  a  degree  in  Etudes  Superieures 
Europeennes  to  its  students  who  may  also  obtain  a  scholarship  of 
2.800  F  from  the  Centre  for  the  seven  month  course  of  study. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  will  initiate  post-doctoral  fellowships  in 
the  humanities,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1967-68.  Each  fellow¬ 
ship  will  provide  a  stipend  of  $10,000  for  nine  months  tenure.  Eligible 
candidates  will  normally  be  one  or  more  years  beyond  the  attainment  of 
the  Ph.  D.,  and  thus  will  presumably  have  already  begun  their  teaching 
careers.  As  research  projects  may  be  in  any  field  of  study  represented 
by  a  department  in  the  Humanities  at  Johns  Hopkins,  philosophy  is 
included.  Address :  Dr.  Charles  S.  Singleton,  The  Humanities  Center, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21218. 


The  Catholic  University  of  America,* 
Washington,  D.  C.  20017. 


George  F.  McLean,  O.  M.  I., 

National  Secretary. 


Please  forward  all  chronicle  material  to  the  above  address. 
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A  General  Theory  of  Authority.  By  Yves  R.  Simon.  With  an 
Introduction  by  A.  Robert  Caponigri.  Edited  by  John  J. 
Glanville.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana:  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Press,  1962.  Pp.  xii  -J-  167.  $5.95. 

\ 

The  Tradition  of  Natural  Law:  A  Philosopher’s  Reflections.  By 
Yves  R.  Simon.  With  a  Foreword  by  John  H.  Hallowell. 
Edited  by  Vukan  Kuic.  New  York:  Fordham  University 
Press,  1965.  Pp.  xii  -)-  194,  with  index.  $5.00. 

The  two  works,  published  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Yves  R.  Simon 
in  1961,  are  best  seen  in  the  context  of  his  earlier  publications  on  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy.  They  are  four :  Critique  de  la  connaissance  morale 
(1934),  the  Aquinas  Lecture  of  1940  on  The  Nature  and  Functions  of 
Authority,  The  Philosophy  of  Democratic  Government  (1951),  and  the 
article  in  the  Review  of  Politics  (1960)  on  “  Common  Good  and  Common 
Action.”  In  this  context  the  two  works  undqr  review  are  an  extension 
and  final  statement  of  his  teaching  on  the  subject.  Chapter  two  of 
A  General  Theory  of  Authority  repeats  in  a  somewhat  different  redac¬ 
tion,  but  primarily  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  the  earlier  article  on  the 
common  good;  chapter  three,  on  the  search  for  truth,  brings  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Critique.  The  other  material  in  the  two  works  is  new  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  reconsideration  of  subjects  treated  in  a  different 
context  in  the  earlier  works.  Both  works  are  important  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Simon’s  most  mature  teaching.  Both  are  edited  by  former 
students  who  have  scholarly  reputations  and  the  advantage  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Simon’s  thought  and  method.  The  great  merit  of 
the  works  is  that  they  faithfully  reflect  Simon’s  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  discrepancy  between  principles  of  practical  philosophy 
and  the  agonizingly  difficult  decisions  a  person  is  asked  to  make  in 
the  real  situations  of  his  unrepeatable  experience. 

In  A  General  Theory  of  Authority  Simon  is  concerned  with  civil 
society.  He  describes  the  bad  name  which  the  notions  of  authority, 
hierarchy,  and  obedience  have  among  political  philosophers.  His  thesis 
is  that  all  three  are  important  for  civil  society,  however  virtuous  its 
citizens  might  be,  and  that  all  three  contribute  to  an  environment  which 
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maximizes  the  citizen’s  freedom  instead  of  constricting  it.  He  admits 
an  element  of  the  paradoxical  in  his  thesis.  But  the  paradox  exists, 
he  says,  “  for  those  who  identify  freedom  with  primitiveness  and  fancy, 
not  for  those  who  have  understood  that  it  consists  in  an  active  and 
dominating  indifference,  in  a  mastery  over  a  plurality  of  possible  ways 
of  action”  (p.  148).  A  properly  ordered  civil  society  maximizes  the 
choices  of  those  whose  self-mastery  supplies  the  personal  “  indiffer¬ 
ence,”  or  absence  of  self-imposed  compulsions,  without  which  they 
could  not  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  well-ordered  society. 

In  The  Tradition  of  Njatural  Law  Simon  points  out  the  advantage  of 
an  historical  approach  to  the  subject  and  the  complications  and  con¬ 
fusions  contained  in  its  history.  “  The  history  of  ideas  about  natural 
law  is  crowded  with  myths,”  he  says  (p.  13),  and  it  is  his  intention  to 
puncture  a  few  of  them.  He  notes  the  intrusion  of  ideologies  into 
the  philosophical  discussion,  such  as  the  slavery  ideology  elaborated  in 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  and  Auguste  Comte’s  ideology  of 
“  positive  dogmas  ”  of  unquestioned  scientific  weight ;  and  the  close 
relation  between  ideology  and  myth  in  the  sense  of  George  Sorel.  “  A 
philosophy  unaffected  by  any  ideological  feature  would  involve  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  human  affairs  do  not  admit  of”  (p.  22).  He  notes 
also  that  belief  in  natural  law  is  usually  the  concomitant  of  the  most 
thorough  criticisms  of  it,  as  with  the  criticisms  by  existentialists  of 
our  time. 

The  disaffection  of  some  people  for  the  notion  of  natural  law  is 
traceable  to  an  over-optimism  regarding  it  or  to  an  exaggerated  assump¬ 
tion  “  that  natural  law  decides,  with  the  universality  proper  to  the 
necessity  of  essences,  incomparably  more  issues  than  it  is  actually  able 
to  decide”  (p.  23).  “One  of  the  social  functions  of  philosophers, 
when  they  speak  of  natural  law,  is  to  remind  men  that  their  own  nature, 
the  moral  nature,  the  universe  of  morality,  is  no  less  mysterious  than 
this  physical  universe”  (p.  40). 

Many  theoretical  issues,  Simon  says,  would  in  their  clarification  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  understanding  of  natural  law.  He  discusses  five:  the 
concept  of  nature,  necessity  and  contingency,  free  choice,  reason  versus 
will,  and  God.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  he  states  (p.  160)  that 
it  may  not  have  been  the  best  possible  method  to  assemble  these  issues 
at  the  beginning,  for  sometimes  it  is  better  to  proceed  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  introduce  each  issue  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  clearly 
indicated.  Simon’s  description  of  the  historical  examples  in  chapter 
two,  and  of  the  theoretical  issues  in  chapter  three,  are  fundamental  to 
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his  definition  of  law  and  of  natural  law  in  chapters  four  and  five 
respectively.  The  two  last  named  chapters  are  the  core  of  the  book. 

Simon  argues  for  order  in  the  study  of  the  laws.  He  begins  with 
positive  law  because  it  is  closest  to  our  experience,  and  with  its  nominal 
and  dialectical  definition  as  “  a  rule  and  a  measure  of  human  action  ” 
(p.  71).  He  notes  the  rational  nature  of  law  against  the  teaching  of 
some  legal  voluntarists.  The  most  adequate  way  to  convey  the  ration¬ 
ality  of  the  law  is  to  note  that  will  as  substitute  for  reason  is  arbitrary 
and  in  effect  lawless.  “  A  voluntarist  interpretation  of  law  would  place 
less  rationality  in  human  actions  than  in  processes  that  are  just  natural  ” 
(p.  80).  Reason,  however,  is  operative  in  law  as  a  practical  wisdom, 
Simon  says,  with  the  common  good  as  its  objective.  He  is  especially 
persuasive  when  he  discusses  the  myth  of  identifying  the  common  good 
with  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  art,  as  if  it  were  something  nonhuman, 
or  something  concerned  more  with  external  actions  than  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Law  as  predicated  of  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena  observable  in 
physical  nature  is  analogous  to  law  in  the  sense  of  positive  law.  “  The 
analogy  involved  is  that  of  proper  proportionality;  it  is  not  meta¬ 
phorical  analogy,  and  it  is  not  analogy  of  attribution”  (p.  110).  The 
“  law  of  nature  ”  is  a  more  profound  or  universal  law.  “  Nothing  would 
he  right  by  enactment  if  some  things  were  not  right  by  nature  ”  (p.  118). 
Knowledge  of  these  matters  is  not  given  all  at  once,  either  to  one  man 
or  to  mankind.  Mankind  is  as  progressive  in  its  acquaintance  with 
natural  law  as  with  anything  else.  “  If  mankind  advances  rather  slowly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  postulate  that  it  should  do  better  in  the  understanding  of  the  moral 
universe,  which  is  incomparably  more  mysterious  because  it  includes 
the  mystery  of  freedom  ”  (p.  162).  But  there  is  a  demand  for  progress 
in  mankind’s  knowledge  of  the  natural  law.  The  progress  is  not 
inevitable,  but  its  absence  is  abnormal.  With  this  careful  note  of 
optimism,  and  a  few  examples  of  potential  progress,  Simon  ends  his 
presentation. 

The  editor’s  notes  (pp.  167-189)  to  The  Tradition  of  Natural  Law 
are  most  helpful,  the  index  useful. 

John  0.  Riedl 

Marquette  University, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Philo  so  phische  Probleme  der  Phys'tk.  By  Wolfgang  Biichel.  Frei¬ 
burg  im  Breisgau:  Herder,  1965.  Pp.  472,  with  index.  Apply. 

This  book  can  best  be  described  as  an  essay  in  the  ontology  of  physics. 
It  raises  questions  about  the  reality  of  space,  time,  and  microentities. 
Statistical  mechanics,  relativity  physics,  and  quantum  physics  provide 
the  framework  for  the  discussion.  The  emphasis  on  ontology,  rather 
than  on  methodology,  coincides  with  a  similar  emphasis  in  recent  years 
on  the  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  philosophers  of  science.  But  Biichel’s 
work  is,  by  contrast,  less  programmatic.  He  does  not  limit  himself  to 
elaborating  an  attitude  of  scientific  realism;  he  works  through  the 
details  of  current  physical  theory  to  a  remarkably  coherent  view  of 
physical  reality.  These  details  are  presented  nonmathematically  in 
terms  of  models.  The  models  alone  constitute  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  leading  ideas  of  contemporary  physics.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  this  qualitative  elaboration  of  physics.  This  aspect 
of  the  book,  which  gains  strength  from  the  able  use  of  models,  is  more 
successful  than  its  philosophical  aspect.  Philosophically,  Biichel’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  thoroughgoing ;  he  never  resorts  to  the  impressionistic  treatment 
of  many  scientific  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  physics.  But  there  are 
serious  objections  to  some  of  his  chief  philosophical  arguments. 

The  Direction  of  Time.  Biichel  argues  that  just  as  there  must  be 
a  ground  for  the  symmetrical  relation  of  temporal  separation,  so  too 
there  must  be  a  ground  for  the  asymmetrical  relation  after  (pp.  143-46). 
The  ground  for  the  former  is  process,  that  for  the  latter  is  greater 
entropy.  “  Ground  ”  here  means  something  sufficiently  strong  so  that  it 
would  be  self-contradictory  to  assign  less  entropy  to  a  subsequent  state. 
On  this  basis,  if  entropy  reaches  a  maximum — if  there  is  a  heat  death — 
there  will  be  separation  but  not  before  and  after  in  time.  Now  as  it  is 
only  a  contingent  fact  that  the  world  is  not  now  in  a  state  of  heat 
death,  it  is  only  a  contingent  fact  that  the  time  of  the  inorganic  world 
has  a  direction  (p.  149). 

Yet  if  temporal  separation  is  grounded  in  motion,  it  seems  sufficient 
to  say  that  after  is  grounded  in  motion’s  having  a  sense — motion’s  being 
from  A  to  B  and  never  merely  between  A  and  B.  Of  course  there  are 
reversible  motions.  But  even  if  a  motion  from  A  to  B  and  one  from 
B  to  A  are  both  possible,  whichever  way  it  goes  it  goes  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  seems  gratuitous  to  resort  to  entropy  when  a  simple  extension 
of  Biiehel’s  own  procedure  for  grounding  temporal  separation  suffices 
for  grounding  after.  Biichel  might  reply  that  he  is  working  with  a 
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symmetrical  concept  of  motion  defined  as  a  chain  of  events  (p.  211). 
But  clearly  events  have  a  temporal  sense  since  they  are  expressed  with 
terms  for  motion  or  action  in  the  asymmetrical  sense — -John’s  running 
home;  John’s  starting  for  home. 

Further,  it  is  supposed  that  since  we  can  talk  of  both  temporal 
separation  and  temporal  sequence,  the  former  can  exist  apart  from  the 
latter.  Yet  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say  A  is  temporally  separate  from, 
but  neither  before  nor  after,  B  as  it  is  to  say  2  differs  in  quantity  from 
4  but  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  4.  Biichel  does  nothing  to  alle¬ 
viate  this  sense  of  absurdity,  and  thus  it  cannot  be  said  he  has  shown 
that  time’s  direction  is  contingent. 

Space-Time.  For  Biichel,  pure  spatial  and  pure  temporal  magni¬ 
tudes  are  not  real  connections  since,  according  to  special  relativity,  they 
vary  with  variations  of  the  observer.  To  make  them  real  would  be  to 
make  the  real  depend  on  subjective  conditions  (p.  217).  It  hardly  needs 
pointing  out,  though,  that  these  spatial  and  temporal  variations  are 
quite  independent  of  what  observers  do;  they  are  dependent  only  on 
the  objective  fact  that  there  are  different  frames  of  coordinates.  To 
deny  them  reality  because  of  this  objective  dependence  is  to  adopt  the 
quite  different  reality  criterion  of  invariance  .under  Lorentz  transfor¬ 
mation.  And  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  by  anyone  that  the  concepts  of 
reality  and  Lorentz  invariance  are  internally  related. 

Since  for  Biichel  there  is  then  no  pure  space,  the  question  of  geometry 
arises  only  for  space-time.  For  him  this  is  a  happy  state  of  affairs 
since  he  deems  it  intuitively  certain  that  a  pure  space  would  be  Eucli¬ 
dean.  Thanks  to  the  intuitive  unimaginability  of  space-time  geometry, 
our  intuitions  do  not  fix  the  geometry  of  space-time  a  priori  (pp.  283- 
84).  Behind  this  lies  a  theory  of  the  a  priori  according  to  which — at 
least  as  regards  the  synthetic  a  priori — only  those  states  of  affairs 
obtain  a  priori  of  which  we  can  form  an  image.  But  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction  is  true  a  priori.  One  can  hardly  claim  to  form 
a  corresponding  image,  and  it  does  not  follow  from  the  law  of  con¬ 
tradiction  plus  definitions.  Over  and  above  this,  not  only  does  the 
claim  that  pure  space  must  be  Euclidean  appear  as  a  mere  prejudice, 
but  also  the  practice  of  cosmologists — and  of  Biichel  himself  (p.  257)  — 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  curvature  of  purely  spatial  cross-sections 
of  the  cosmos  must  be  relegated  to  fiction. 

Microphysical  Determinism.  In  his  long  and  interesting  discussion 
of  quantum  mechanics,  Biichel  presents  an  alternative  to  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  philosophy.  Whereas  for  the  Copenhagen  school  it  is  the  data 
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of  observation  and  not  microentities  which  are  real,  for  Biichel  elec¬ 
trons,  light  quanta,  etc.  are  real  even  though  they  cannot  consistently 
be  viewed  as  spatial  and  temporal  realities.  Thus  he  also  rejects  the 
realistic  views  of  Lande  and  Bohm,  which,  however  else  they  differ, 
make  of  the  micro-world  a  spatio-temporal  one  (pp.  344-64,  379-80). 
Accepting  the  mathematical  formalism  of  Copenhagen,  Biichel  accepts 
the  philosophical  conclusion  of  Copenhagen  that  the  microworld  is  not 
a  spatio-temporal  one,  but  he  rejects  the  conclusion  that,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  no  world  at  all  (pp.  374-76). 

This  non-spatio-temporal  reality  is  what  it  is  independently  of  meas¬ 
urement.  Yet  the  wave  function  of  an  electron  which  has  interacted 
with  a  light  quantum  differs  according  as  the  reflected  light  quantum 
is  then  analyzed  to  give  a  position  or  a  momentum  measurement  of  the 
electron  at  the  time  of  the  interaction  (pp.  323-25).  Since  the  wave 
function  depends  in  this  way  on  measurement,  it  can  only  be  an  inade¬ 
quate  picture  of  the  real,  non-spatio-temporal  electron  (p.  394).  The 
question  of  determinism  is  then  solved  by  noting  that  though  simul¬ 
taneous  position  and  momentum  values  are  not  predictable  in  quantum 
mechanics,  a  microentity  is  determined  in  itself  to  have  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  value  given  if  and  when  a  position  measurement  is  made  and  the 
exact  momentum  value  given  if  and  when  a  momentum  measurement 
is  made  (p.  419).  Biichel  feels  forced  to  this  position  by  examining  a 
model  for  an  Einstein-Podolsky-Rosen-like  correlation  experiment. 
Nonetheless  he  does  not  accept  the  E-P-R  conclusion  from  such  a  model 
that  one  of  the  correlated  systems  is  simultaneously  in  a  position  and  a 
momentum  eigenstate.  Rather  he  accepts  Bohr’s  argument  that  quan¬ 
tum  mechanically  the  system  is  not  definite  as  regards  position  or 
momentum  apart  from  an  actual  measurement.  Yet  ontologieally  it  is 
in  itself  definite  as  regards  both,  despite  the  quantum  mechanical 
indefiniteness. 

Logically  this  is  impressive,  but  physically  it  seems  to  be  empty. 
Saying  that  an  electron  is  determined  to  have  the  values  it  will  have 
when  measurements  are  made  amounts  to  saying  only  that  what  will  be 
will  be.  This  is  not  to  assert  the  principle  of  causality,  but  only  that 
future  contingent  propositions  have  definite  truth  values.  If  Biichel’s 
realistic  interpretation  is  not  then  properly  a  causal  one,  it  has  little 
to  recommend  it  over  the  ontologieally  more  economical  Copenhagen 
view.  To  give  his  interpretation  a  causal  nature,  Biichel  would  have 
to  postulate  in  microphysical  reality  factors  which  make  the  difference 
between  an  electron’s  having,  on  measurement,  one  position  value 
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(momentum  value)  rather  than  another.  But  since  in  general  there 
are — if  quantum  mechanics  is  right — no  observables  corresponding  to 
such  factors,  they  would  be  ad  hoc  (p.  188). 

In  conclusion,  this  book  is,  in  spite  of  these  criticisms,  a  refreshing- 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  physics.  Philosophically  there  is  no 
shrinking  from  taking  definite  stands  on  the  major  issues  involved.  The 
scientific  material  is  not  introduced  by  asides  but  is  developed  from 
an  elementary  level  to  a  point  relevant  for  philosophical  interpretation. 
The  numerous  references  to  physical  literature  of  the  past  ten  years 
are  a  boon  to  the  nonphysicist  interested  in  physics.  It  is  admirably 
suited  to  use  as  a  reference  book  for  courses  in  philosophy  of  science 
and  philosophy  of  nature. 

Milton  Fisk 

Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Indiana. 


Plato:  The  Midwife’s  Apprentice.  By  I.  M.  Crombie.  New  York: 

Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  1965.  Pp.  viii  -j-  195,  with  index. 

$5.00. 

I.  M.  Crombie  here  attempts  a  one-volume  distillation  of  his  earlier 
two-volume,  An  Examination  of  Plato’s  Doctrines.  An  elaborate  image 
in  the  Theaetetus  justifies  his  maieutic  title.  And  if  he  is  right  in 
thinking  that  the  key  to  Plato’s  philosophy  is  provided  not  by  his 
metaphysics  but  by  his  conception  of  philosophical  activity  then  the 
title  is  not  just  decorative  but  an  excellent  point  of  departure. 

A  preliminary  chapter  sketches  the  intellectual  milieu  of  fifth  and 
fourth  century  Athens,  the  dominance  of  Socrates  and  the  Academy, 
and  the  probable  chronology  of  the  Dialogues.  Aristotle’s  account  of 
Plato’s  thought  {Meta.,  987a29-b9)  is  next  examined  and  is  found  not 
to  do  justice  to  the  destructive  side  of  Socrates’  midwifery,  or  to  the 
influence  of  Parmenides,  or  to  Plato’s  theism. 

Plato’s  views  on  objective  reality  are  analyzed  in  three  chapters — 
“  Platonism  ”  and  the  Theory  of  Forms,  The  Physical  World,  and 
Spiritual  Things.  A  further  four  chapters  deal  with  his  views  on  our 
knowledge  of  objective  reality — Perception  and  Knowledge,  Knowledge 
and  Belief,  The  Logic  of  Knowing  and  Believing,  and  Dialectic  and 
the  Structure  of  Reality.  Problems  of  human  life  are  dealt  with  in 
chapters  on  The  Good  Life,  Virtue  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness, 
Culture  and  the  Imagination,  and  The  Good  Society. 
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The  present  work  has  benefited  from  criticisms  of  the  earlier  one, 
especially  in  the  order  of  presentation.  Thus  the  theory  of  forms  is 
brought  more  to  the  foreground,  and  the  treatment  of  politics,  based  in 
part  on  the  Letters,  is  relegated  to  the  end.  Those  who  like  to  have 
direct  recourse  to  the  text  of  Plato  will  be  annoyed  at  the  inadequate 
signposting ;  “  in  the  Parmenides  ”  or  “  in  one  place  in  the  Laws  ”  is 
a  useless  rubric.  For  some  of  his  assertions  Crombie  does  not  (to  use 
his  own  phrase)  find  scriptural  warrant  in  the  Dialogues,  and  while 
the  results  are  sometimes  intriguing,  the  space  might  have  been  better 
used  in  ranging  further  j>ver  such  an  extensive  literary  corpus. 


The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Thomas  Halton 


Recognition:  A  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Artificial  Intelligence. 
By  Kenneth  M.  Sayre.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1964.  Pp.  xx  -)-  312,  with  index.  $6.95. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Sayre  of  Notre  Dame  applies  the  method 
of  linguistic  analysis  to  conceptualizing  some  basic  perceptual  processes 
and  acts.  Placed  in  the  framework  of  contemporary  research  on  pat¬ 
tern  recognition,  this  is  an  effort  to  clarify  a  conceptual  orientation 
within  which  further  progress  may  be  made  in  making  computers 
responsive  to  natural  language.  The  specific  problem  considered  is 
the  machine  simulation  of  the  human  “recognition”  of  letter  symbols 
written  in  script  by  a  human  hand. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  discusses  three  methods  of  modelling 
an  object  or  activity :  replication,  formalization,  and  simulation.  Repli¬ 
cation  involves  the  reproduction  or  creation  of  a  functional  analogue  of 
an  object.  In  a  formal  model,  relevant  system  components  and  their 
functional  inter-relations  are  expressed  and  manipulated  symbolically, 
usually  mathematically.  Simulation  is  employed  to  model  objects  of 
great  complexity  or  in  which  probabilistic  relations  are  such  that 
analytic  solutions  are  not  feasible.  The  author  refers  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  efforts  to  reproduce,  even  in  simplified  form,  the  neural 
behavior  of  percipient  organisms.  For  example,  with  regard  to  research 
typified  by  Rosenblatt’s  work  with  the  Perceptron,  he  concludes :  “  It 
seems  unlikely  on  a  technical  basis  alone  that  any  results  ...  in  the 
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foreseeable  future  .  .  .  will  change  the  traditional  problems  of  the 
relation  between  mind  and  body  from  a  conceptual  to  an  empirical 
issue”  (p.  15). 

According  to  the  author,  the  simulation  of  a  mental  function  requires 
that  the  input  and  output  can  be  specified  with  precision,  and  that  the 
transformation  can  be  defined,  at  least  approximately,  as  a  determinate 
relation  between  input  and  output.  Hence  perception  is  viewed  as  a 
mental  function  whose  input  is  “  ‘  x  ’  an  object  of  perception  ”  and 
whose  output  is  “  the  behavior  and  behavior  traits  characteristic  spe¬ 
cifically  of  a  person  who  has  perceived  ‘  x  After  examining  the 
operational  utility  of  the  traditional  distinction  between  the  object  of 
perception  and  the  presence  of  a  set  of  simultaneous  sensations,  the 
author  notes  that  sensory  perception  does  not  necessarily  imply  either 
identification  or  classification.  The  basic  premise  of  the  volume  is  that 
efforts  to  simulate  the  recognition  of  cursive  script  (or  any  other  pat¬ 
tern)  by  a  classification  system,  although  in  common  use,  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  author  states  that  the  variations  in  cursive  script  are 
such  that  we  cannot  define  adequate  topological  criteria  for  their  unique 
identification  and  that  “  computers  at  present  cannot  originate  their 
own  categories  for  information  processing  .  y  .”  (p.  58). 

After  pointing  out  this  basic  conceptual  impasse  in  attempting  to 
program  the  machine  simulation  of  letter  recognition,  Sayre  enters  into 
a  lengthy  linguistic  analysis  of  certain  basic  terms.  He  first  distin¬ 
guishes  between  “  observational  processes  ”  and  “  perceptual  attain¬ 
ments,”  and  concludes  that  “  recognition  ”  is  an  “  attainment.”  The 
author  next  distinguishes  what  he  terms  the  “  epistemic  ”  attainments 
of  “  recognizing  ”  and  “deciding,”  and  points  out  that  a  perceptual 
attainment  involves  an  inherent  capability  to  be  determined  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  basis  of  a  subsequently  perceivable  behavior.  “  Recog¬ 
nition  ”  and  “  classification  ”  are  viewed  respectively  as  an  “  attain¬ 
ment  ”  and  “process,”  while  “identification”  has  the  characteristics 
of  both  depending  on  its  use.  The  author  continues  to  use  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  attainment  and  process  in  his  analysis  of  the  acts  of 
“  perception  ”  and  “  observation,”  and  he  concludes :  “  Attainments 
signified  by  perception  verbs  are  denouements  of  activities  which  accom¬ 
pany  processes  signified  by  observation  verbs.”  Both  observation  and 
perception  are  distinguished  from  “sensing”  in  that  they  imply  an 
awareness  of  pattern  (an  organized  relation  among  a  number  of  sensory 
inputs)  and  the  ability  to  fixate  attention  upon  stable  patterns.  “  Recog¬ 
nition  ”  in  turn  implies  perception  of  the  object  and  the  ability  to 
identify  it  (“give  a  proper  designation  or  description”). 
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After  a  lengthy  analysis  of  terms  relevant  to  the  problem  of  pat¬ 
tern  recognition  by  machine,  an  aspect  of  so-called  “  artificial  intel¬ 
ligence,”  the  author  returns  to  the  problem  of  the  recognition  of  letter 
inscriptions.  Employing  the  concepts  of  communications  theory  he 
views  the  written  letter  in  a  configuration  as  a  medium  between  the 
transmitter  and  the  destination  of  an  intelligible  communication.  The 
output  of  the  human  letter  recognition  is  a  capability  to  duplicate  the 
letter  sequence.  This  sequence  is  essentially  a  code  involving  equivalent 
transformations  in  both  the  source  in  writing  and  the  destination  in 
reading.  For  the  humaij  destination,  however,  “  To  receive  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  mental  act,  and  mental  acts  just  aren’t  open  to  observation  in 
any  straightforward  sense.  .  .  .  Information  will  be  considered  to  have 
been  successfully  conveyed  ...  if  the  receiver  is  able  to  reconstruct 
the  message  .  .  .”  (p.  249).  Of  the  inherently  human  aspect  of  “  recog¬ 
nition  ”  the  author  says :  “In  any  sober  view  it  must  appear  at  least 
highly  dubious  that  it  will  ever  be  replicated  ”  (p.  278).  The  mechani¬ 
cal  analogue  of  letter  recognition  lies  in  a  mechanical  detection  or 
decoding  system  which  converts  the  input  symbol  into  a  univocally 
equivalent  output  symbol. 

The  practical  utility  of  such  a  system  is  clear.  A  script-reader  could 
convert  a  manuscript  mechanically  into  a  typed  page  or  read  addresses 
on  envelopes  and  so  facilitate  post  office  sorting.  The  letters  in  written 
inscriptions  might  be  converted  into  coded  sound  or  mechanical  im¬ 
pulses  that  could  be  “  read  ”  by  the  blind.  The  author  concludes  with 
recommendations  for  a  method  of  computer  recognition  of  script  based 
upon  a  machine  matching  of  the  letter  symbol  sensed  at  the  machine 
input.  Correct  matching  would  constitute  “  detection  ”  and  so  simulate 
human  “  recognition.” 

This  volume,  although  written  discursively,  provides  considerable 
insight  into  the  relevance  of  philosophical  models  in  the  identification 
and  explication  of  concepts  having  great  contemporary  relevance.  Sayre 
points  out  in  the  Introduction  that  there  is  some  degree  of  discon¬ 
tinuity  between  his  discussion  of  the  problems  of  machine  recognition 
and  his  analysis  of  perceptual  processes.  Nonetheless  he  has  shown 
areas  of  relation  which  few  have  examined  previously  and  has  indicated 
the  need  for  further  inquiry.  Specifically,  this  volume  raises  many 
questions  about  the  relation  between  philosophical  models  and  models 
subject  to  empirical  verification.  The  analogous  use  of  such  terms  as 
“  recognition  ”  and  “  intelligence  ”  when  applied  to  men  and  machines 
may  easily  lead  to  serious  ambiguities,  and  raises  questions  as  to 
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whether  either  introspection  or  linguistic  analysis  can  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  development  of  machine  capabilities.  Similarly 
the  author’s  analysis  of  letter  recognition  as  inherently  involving  a 
human  communications  process  through  the  medium  of  coded  symbols 
brings  to  the  fore  the  differences  between  the  nature  of  information  as 
analyzed  mathematically  and  the  semantic  content  of  a  message. 

Overall,  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  the  traditional  concepts  of  the 
philosophia  perennis  have  regained  relevance  for  the  contemporary  sci¬ 
ences.  The  concept  of  “  power  ”  and  the  distinction  of  powers,  the 
relation  of  potency  and  act,  the  role  of  the  species  as  an  information 
pattern,  to  mention  but  a  few  traditional  concepts,  are  clearly  applicable 
to  current  scientific  thought  on  perceptual  and  affective  processes.  This 
volume  marks  an  early  and  serious  effort  to  apply  an  interdisciplinary 
approach.  Certainly  increased  efforts  to  join  the  methods  of  philo¬ 
sophic  analysis  to  the  key  problems  of  conceptualization  underlying  the 
positive  sciences  should  prove  of  value  both  to  philosophy  and  to  natural 
science. 

Charles  R.  Dechert 

Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Essays  in  the  Philosophy  of  History.  By  R.  G.  Collingwood. 
Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1965.  Pp.  xxxiv  -f-  160, 
with  index.  $5.00. 

History,  Its  Purpose  and  Method.  By  G.  J.  Renier.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  Torchbook  Edition,  1965.  Pp.  272,  with 
index.  $1.75. 

History  as  Art  and  as  Science.  By  H.  Stuart  Hughes.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  Torchbook  Edition,  1965.  Pp.  112.  $0.95. 

Philosophy  of  History.  By  William  H.  Dray.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1964.  Pp.  ix  -(-  116,  with  index. 
$1.50. 

Philosophy  of  History.  By  Alan  and  Barbara  Donagan.  New 
York:  MacMillan  Co.,  1965.  Pp.  115.  n.  p. 

To  those  already  familiar  with  Collingwood’s  The  Idea  of  History, 
the  publication  of  these  earlier  essays,  biographical  information  and 
bibliography  is  a  most  welcome  event.  Professor  T.  M.  Knox’  preface 
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in  the  later  work  is  supplemented  by  the  capable  work  of  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Debbins’  introduction  and  a  collection  of  eight  significant  essays 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  history.  The  essays,  all  published  before, 
but  never  before  available  in  one  volume,  deal  successively  with  Croce’s 
philosophy  of  history,  the  nature  of  historical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
the  nature  and  aims  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  Spengler’s  morphologi¬ 
cal  determinism,  cyclic  theory,  and  a  philosophy  of  progress.  A  final 
essay  on  the  philosophy  of  history  discusses  the  problems  later  to  be 
dealt  with  at  length  in  The  Idea  of  History. 

Collingwood,  it  will  be  Remembered,  does  not  consider  philosophy  of 
history  either  in  terms  of  universal  history  or  in  terms  of  general  or 
specific  generalizations.  Neither  does  he  consider  it  a  basis  for  prophecy 
of  future  events  nor  merely  in  the  Yoltairean  sense  of  philosophically- 
oriented  history.  He  says :  “  After  all,  the  philosophy  of  history  is 
nothing  but  the  deliberate  attempt  to  answer  the  question  ‘  what  is 
history  ?  ’  ”  He  answers  the  question  by  asserting  that  history  is  a 
special  science  of  inquiry,  a  continual  search  for  corroborative  evidence 
involving  an  “  imaginative  reconstruction  of  past  events  ”  through  an 
“  inside-outside  ”  technique  of  examining  both  the  event  and  its  agent. 
It  is  constructive  inasmuch  as  it  involves  legitimate  inference  and 
interpolation  without  which  he  conceives  historical  knowledge  to  be 
impossible. 

Collingwood’s  criticism  of  Croce  and  Spengler  is  well  known.  Lesser 
known  is  his  somewhat  inadequate  appraisal  of  the  philosophy  of 
progress.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  cyclic  thought  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  any  kind  of  creationist  theory  of  significance  before 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  it  is  rather  strange  to  read  Collingwood’s  claim 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  existence  a  progressive  decay 
of  human  life.  Actual  progress  he  further  claims  “  depends  not  on  it, 
but  on  you.”  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  a  Condorcet,  for  example,  the 
eighteenth  century  self-complacent  hedonistic  philosopher  considered  to 
be  its  inventor. 

G.  J.  Renier’s  work  is  to  some  extent  a  critique  of  Collingwood  whose 
conception  of  history  is  considered  “  too  one-sided  to  be  really  valuable.” 
His  expressed  purpose  is  to  consider  the  actual  place  of  history  in  the 
areas  of  human  knowledge  and  “  to  describe  the  historian’s  work  as  it 
actually  takes  place.”  His  definition  of  history  derived  from  an  admired 
teacher,  Henri  Pirenne,  is  essentially  that  history  is  the  recitation, 
uncluttered  by  distractions  or  moralizing,  of  the  achievements  of  men 
living  in  societies.  He  would  broaden  Pirenne’s  “  faits  et  gestes  ”  to 
include  the  more  passive  experiences  of  men. 
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Renter  proceeds  to  examine  the  techniques  and  divisions  of  historical 
research,  epistemological  factors  of  certitude  and  doubt.  Although 
influenced  by  the  pragmatic  tradition  (whose  American  representatives 
he  knows  well)  he  recognizes  the  need  of  serialization,  by  which  the 
positivist’s  sovereign  and  autonomous  events  are  welded  into  a  story  by 
logic  and  sentiment. 

In  the  section  entitled  “  The  Historian’s  Philosophy  of  History,”  the 
author  proves  to  be  least  satisfactory  with  a  rather  diffuse  critique  of 
the  “  notable  dogmatisms  ”  of  Marxism  and  Catholicism  and  the  “  myth¬ 
ology  ”  of  Toynbee.  Final  chapters  in  the  author’s  lively  style  deal 
with  the  value  of  “  laws  ”  of  history,  history  as  an  art,  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  historian  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  work  produced. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  who,  in  his  Society  and  Consciousness  and 
Spengler  has  dealt  with  such  kindred  problems  as  historicism  and  intel¬ 
lectual  history,  developed  this  present  series  of  essays  out  of  a  series 
of  informal  talks  given  to  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  students  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  nature  of  historical  writing.  Although  he  presents  the 
historian  as  one  who  is  ever  alert  to  “  the  fallacy  of  misplaced  concrete¬ 
ness,”  he  recognizes  four  classic  answers  as  having  been  given  to  the 
meaning  of  history:  idealist,  positivist,  neo-idealist,  and  neo-positivist. 

The  first  is  identified  with  the  nineteenth  century  von  Ranke  who 
proposed  to  write  history  “  as  it  actually  was.”  The  second,  the  posi¬ 
tivist  tradition,  applied  to  history  the  empirical  method  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Hughes  considers  both  today  as  intellectual  curiosities;  but 
he  sees  them  reincarnated  in  twentieth  century  form  in  the  neo-idealism 
of  Dilthey  and  Croce,  a  subjective  process,  “  a  mighty  effort  to  recall 
to  life  what  is  irrevocably  over  and  done  with,”  and  in  a  neo-positivism 
represented  by  professional  historians  preoccupied  more  with  techniques 
and  methods  than  with  a  philosophical  basis  of  inquiry.  Traditional 
positivists  are  seen  as  subscribing  to  a  “  correspondence  ”  theory  of 
truth  by  which  an  account  is  considered  true  if  it  corresponds  with  “  the 
facts.”  Traditional  idealists  embrace  some  kind  of  “  coherence  ”  theory 
by  which  an  account  is  judged  in  virtue  of  its  natural  logic  and 
consistency. 

Hughes  sees  the  contemporary  historian  indebted  to  Croce  for  empha¬ 
sizing  the  function  of  creative  thought,  and  to  the  French  for  grounding 
their  creative  thought  in  the  verifiable  evidence  of  the  past.  Both 
tendencies  are  viewed  as  liberation  from  a  type  of  historical  study  that 
was  exclusively  concerned  with  documentation. 

History  today  is  seen  as  being  enriched  by  interdisciplinary  insights 
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of  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  biology,  anthropology,  and  the 
humanities.  Social  historians  like  Marc  Bloch  and  Lucien  Fabvre  are 
seen  as  having  written  in  a  postwar  idiom  reflective  of  broad  social  con¬ 
cern  and  personal  motivation  of  Vico’s  “  civil  theology.” 

Final  essays  concern  themselves  with  psychoanalysis  and  the  problem 
of  human  motivation,  and  the  reality  of  contemporary  history.  They 
too  reflect  the  richness  of  Hughes’  insights  into  the  meaning  and  record¬ 
ing  of  the  historical  process. 

Professor  Dray’s  Philosophy  of  History  is  meant  to  be  an  introduc¬ 
tory  volume  in  the  fields  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  epistemology  of 
history,  chiefly  through  representative  figures  like  Hegel  (the  meta¬ 
physical  approach),  Toynbee  (the  empirical  approach),  and  Niebuhr 
(the  religious  approach). 

He,  like  most  authors  in  the  field,  considers  the  nature  of  historical 
understanding  and  the  justification  of  “  laws  ”  as  generalizations  in 
history.  Dray  has  great  sympathy  for  a  history  written  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  perspective  and  sees  it  as  quite  legitimate  unless  it  claims  uni¬ 
versal  ultimacy  and  objectivity. 

The  author  uses  the  traditional  classifications  of  linear  and  cyclic 
history  (he  does  not  treat  the  philosophy  of  progress  as  such)  and 
adds  a  third— “  chaotic  ”  history  which  refers  to  the  disruptive  and 
contingent  events  unpredictable  in  nature. 

Philosophy  of  History  by  Alan  and  Barbara  Donagan  is  a  short 
volume  of  selected  introductory  essays,  well  chosen  but  much  too  brief 
to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes.  The  Donagans  distinguish  in 
philosophy  of  history  a  critical  part,  which  concerns  itself  with  “  the 
scientific  discovery  and  explanation  of  past  human  actions  .  .  .  the 
nature  of  historical  truth  .  .  .  and  the  nature  of  historical  explana¬ 
tion,”  and  a  metaphysical  or  speculative  part  which  considers  meaning 
and  purpose  in  the  totality  of  human  actions. 

After  a  general  introductory  essay  by  the  authors,  the  selections  are 
as  follows:  Collingwood  on  the  characteristics  of  Christian  historiog¬ 
raphy  ;  St.  Augustine  on  providence ;  Butterfield  on  Christianity’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  historical  study;  Descartes’  brief  disparagement  of  history; 
Vico’s  conception  of  historiography ;  Hegel’s  historical  development  of 
Spirit;  Marx’  materialistic  conception  of  history;  von  Ranke  on  the 
goal  of  history;  Mill  on  the  positivist  conception  of  history;  Popper 
on  the  historical  and  generalizing  sciences;  Dilthey’s  conception  of  his¬ 
tory;  a  second  essay  by  Collingwood  on  the  methods  and  presupposi¬ 
tions  of  scientific  history;  and  a  much  too  brief  account  of  conflicting 
opinions  of  historical  explanation  by  W.  H.  Dray  and  C.  G.  Hempel. 
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Karl  Lowith’s  The  Meaning  of  History  would  still  seem  to  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  field.  Hughes’  book  would  seem  to  be  most 
rewarding  to  those  concerned  with  the  perennial  problem  of  the  nature 
of  historical  knowledge. 

Robert  Paul  Mohan,  S.  S. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Phenomenology:  Pure  and  Applied.  The  First  Lexington  Con¬ 
ference.  Edited  by  Erwin  W.  Straus.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne 
University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  vii  -f-  208.  #5.95. 

This  volume  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  1964  Lexington  con¬ 
ference  on  phenomenology  and  its  applications  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  psychotherapy.  Even  though  the  conference  had  no  central 
theme,  several  papers  deal  with  the  important  and  controversial  concept 
of  Lebenswelt  (life-world)  of  Husserl’s  latest  period. 

For  John  Wild,  the  Lebenswelt  is  the  lived  experience  which  provides 
the  models  for  the  objective  constructions  of  science.  This  pre-scientific 
experience  remains  inaccessible  to  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences, 
but  is  open  to  phenomenology.  According  to  Husserl,  the  Lebenswelt 
is  constituted  by  a  transcendental  Ego  “  beyond  ”  experience.  But  Wild 
rejects  this  idealist  explanation  as  both  unnecessary  and  insufficient. 
Instead  he  prefers  Merleau-Ponty’s  theory  of  the  lived  body  as  provid¬ 
ing  a  more  adequate  foundation  for  man’s  life-world. 

According  to  Maurice  Natanson,  the  Lebenswelt  is  merely  an  instru¬ 
mental  concept  that  was  never  fully  clarified  by  Husserl.  It  has  at  least 
three  meanings:  the  lived  world  of  individual  experience,  the  locus  for 
the  phenomenological  grounding  of  knowledge,  a  constituted  intentional 
structure  with  a  transcendental  machinery.  (It  seems  to  this  reviewer 
that  the  first  and  third  meanings  are  complementary  and  that  the  second 
one  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  other  two.)  The  paradox  of 
Husserl’s  position  consists  in  his  calling  for  a  strict  science  of  the 
Lebenswelt  while  at  the  same  time  denying  that  the  lived  experience  as 
such  can  be  scientifically  thematized.  For  Natanson,  the  origin  of  the 
Lebenswelt  depends  upon  some  immanent  fiat,  which  allows  it  to  be 
constituted  by  consciousness  without  ever  becoming  an  object  among 
objects. 

In  agreement  with  Wild’s  interpretation,  James  Edie  shows  how 
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Merleau-Ponty’s  theory  of  perception  is  perhaps  the  clearest  expression 
of  the  primacy  of  the  pre-categorical  lived  world  experience.  As  the 
realm  of  pre-objective  meaning-structures  and  the  foundation  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  the  Lebenswelt  is  the  transcendental  horizon  of 
all  experience.  Rather  than  being  constituted  by  a  volitional  fiat  which 
would  place  it  again  on  a  fully  reflective  level,  the  Lebenswelt  is,  in 
Husserl’s  own  words,  a  “  passive  synthesis.”  For  another  commentator, 
Victor  Gourevitch,  this  implies  that  the  Lebenswelt  is  never  “  directly 
available  to  be  lived,  or  experienced  or  described  .  .  . ,  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  prior  to  or  independent  of  its  multifarious  ramifications  in  beliefs, 
opinions  and  theories”  (p.  200). 

Four  other  papers  apply  the  phenomenological  method  to  various 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the  psychiatrist.  Most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  Ludwig  Binswanger’s  discussion  of  the  manic  mode  of  being 
in  the  world.  More  convincingly  than  any  theoretical  discussion  it 
proves  the  relevance  of  phenomenology  to  psychiatry.  “  On  Human 
Expression  ”  is  a  very  perceptive  description  by  a  phenomenologist 
whose  work  is  almost  totally  unknown  in  the  United  States,  much  to 
our  own  detriment.  Herbert  Spiegelberg,  an  original  disciple  of 
Husserl  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomenological  movement 
than  anyone  else  in  this  country,  takes  another  stab  at  the  difficult 
problem  of  intersubjectivity  in  a  paper  on  “  Phenomenology  Through 
Vicarious  Experience.”  Its  virtue  consists  more  in  stating  the  problem 
in  all  its  complexity  than  in  solving  it.  Erwin  Straus  deals  with 
another,  hopelessly  entangled  problem  which  Husserl  left  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples:  objective  time.  One  regrets  that  Straus’  intelligent  description 
does  not  lead  him  to  any  theoretical  conclusions. 

Finally,  in  a  much  needed  paper  of  a  somewhat  more  general  nature, 
Rollo  May  discusses  the  phenomenological  bases  of  psychotherapy.  The 
book  contains  also  a  highly  interesting  contribution  by  Victor  Frank  on 
logotherapy.  But  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  still  call  this  phenomen¬ 
ology. 

Louis  DuproS 

Georgetown  University, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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The  Giants  of  Pre-Sophistic  Greek  Philosophy.  An  Attempt  to 
Reconstruct  Their  Thoughts.  By  Felix  M.  Cleve.  The  Hague: 
Martinus  Nijhoff,  1965.  Two  Volumes.  Pp.  xxxviii  +  580, 
with  indices.  Guilders  54. 

Of  the  Pre-Socratic  philosophers  but  fragments  remain.  Accordingly 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  historian  dealing  with  those  early  thinkers 
will  be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  basic  seriousness  with  which  he 
takes  the  short  and  compact  utterances  that  have  survived  through 
quotation  by  later  writers.  Cleve’s  two-volume  work,  fruit  of  a  long 
lifetime  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fascinating  garden,  brings  out  the 
reason  vividly  enough :  “  The  fragments  themselves,  however,  must  be 
scrutinized  ‘  microscopically,’  as  it  were.  In  those  olden  times,  books 
of  philosophy  were  not  written  in  a  hurry  .  .  .”  (p.  xix).  The  attitude 
of  respecting  the  fragments  as  expressions  of  carefully  and  slowly 
worked  out  thought,  requiring  profound  scrutiny  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
highpowered  philological  and  philosophical  instruments  available,  en¬ 
ables  the  author  to  present  a  rewarding  study  of  most  of  the  more 
important  texts.  His  new  book  continues  his  aim,  already  well  known 
through  previous  writings,  “  to  recapture  for  philosophy  the  field  of 
early  Greek  thought,”  instead  of  abandoning  if  as  “  an  almost  exclusive 
domain  of  philologists  ”  (p.  xvii) ,  in  their  “  philosophical  helplessness  ” 
(p.  537,  n.  1).  Against  that  background  the  book  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  Pre-Sophistic  philosophers  were  “  not  only  original  thinkers 
in  their  own  right,  but  even  veritable  philosophic  giants”  (p.  xviii). 

These  considerations  prescribe  the  method.  Though  philological  re¬ 
construction  of  the  pre-Socratic  writings  “  is  indeed  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  ”  (p.  xx),  philosophical  reconstruction  of  their  doctrines,  when 
based  on  fragments  of  this  kind,  should  not  be.  But  philosophical 
reconstruction  presupposes  a  definite  notion  of  what  philosophy  is.  For 
Cleve  philosophy  is  expressly  a  process  of  building,  a  type  of  artistry. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  notwithstanding,  it  does  not  spring  from  wonder — 
“  in  fact,  never  was  amazement  the  root  of  philosophy  ”  (p.  xxvii).  Nor 
is  its  source  the  urge  to  clear  up  confusions  arising  from  the  use  of 
concepts  and  language — the  motive  of  the  “  glossogon  ”  type  of  philo¬ 
sophy  to  which  an  enormous  part  of  western  thought  is  considered  to 
belong,  and  which  for  Cleve  is  a  “species  of  babbling”  (p.  xxxv), 
present  in  the  “  word-philosopher  ”  who  cannot  “  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  is  a  talking  machine”  (p.  xxxi).  Cleve  also  lists  another  type, 
“  pathogon  philosophy,”  a  type  never  undertaken  “  for  the  sake  of 
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cognition,  but  for  the  sake  of  solace  and  hope  or,  at  least  tranquillity 
of  mind”  (p.  xxxv),  and  originally  based  on  faith  without  proofs. 

While  recognizing  that  wefts  of  these  keep  intermingling,  Cleve 
himself  locates  the  motive  of  philosophy  in  “  a  challenge  for  our  build¬ 
ing-drive  ”  (p.  xxvii),  in  the  sense  “that  philosophical  constructions 
are  not  cognitions,  but  pieces  of  art,  differing  from  other  works  of 
art  only  by  that  concomitant  belief  arising  when  a  work  of  philosophical 
artistry  seems  to  be  well  done”  (p.  442).  He  draws  effectively  upon 
Adolph  Stohr’s  Heraklit,  Psychologie,  and  an  unpublished  manuscript 
entitled  “  Die  altpythagoreischen  Elemente  der  Welt.”  With  regard  to 
studies  on  “  the  pre-philosophical  roots  of  Greek  philosophy,”  he  finds 
that  “  no  help  whatsoever  has  come  from  these  results  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  task  of  this  work,  the  task  of  making  those  jumbled  up  splinters 
of  philosophy  into  meaningful  doctrines”  (pp.  xx-xxi).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  sensitive  throughout  to  the  possibility  of  Persian  and  Indian 
influences  or  parallels. 

Intending  “  to  be  chronological  only  within  the  various  groups  of 
philosophers”  (p.  5),  the  book  commences  with  the  “Religious  Re¬ 
formers,  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus.”  The  study  of  the  fragments  from 
the  prophetic  viewpoint  achieves  the  definite  rejection  of  the  notion 
that  Xenophanes  was  a  Sceptic  (pp.  28-30).  Nearly  one  hundred  pages 
(pp.  31-129)  follow  on  Heraclitus,  “the  most  gigantic  of  the  Greek 
sages,”  with  stimulating  discussion  of  the  individual  fragments. 
Heraclitus  “  is  no  natural  philosopher,  basically.”  A  “  doctrine  of  god 
and  soul,”  his  philosophy  is  of  the  pathogon  type,  “designed  to  give 
solace  and  hope”  (p.  38).  The  Heraclitean  pyr  is  examined  carefully, 
with  the  observation  that  “  it  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  translate 
pyr  in  Heraclitus  not  as  ‘fire/  but  ‘ether’”  (p.  40).  The  river 
metaphor  is  shown  to  refer  to  “the  contents  of  consciousness.”  It  is 
“  a  strictly  psychological  matter  and  has  not  even  much  to  do  with 
Heraclitus’  philosophy  proper.”  It  involves  “  no  objection  against  the 
notion  of  Being”  (p.  62).  The  theme  of  the  Eternal  as  a  playing  child 
is  discussed  with  unusual  interest :  “  His  Eternity  the  Logos,  then,  is  a 
child.  The  world  has  the  meaning  of  a  play”  (p.  86).  So:  “Logos, 
then,  the  divine  child,  to  get  rid  of  the  boredom  of  perpetual  happiness 
contrives  a  splendid  play  .  .  .  with  the  lapidary  title,  ‘The  World’” 
(p.  87).  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  Fr.  1,  in  spite  of  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  and  Sextus,  may  have  been  “  the  very  last  and  summarizing 
aphorism  of  the  collection”  (p.  96). 

Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  are  classed  as  “  The 
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Transformists.”  A  detailed  discussion  (pp.  144-165)  is  given  of 
Anaximander,  who,  as  all  of  them,  “  is  no  materialist,  but  panzoist  ” 
(p.  156).  However,  “  the  fairy-tale  notion  of  a  changeable  element  could 
not  endure”  (pp.  166).  Plurality  of  and  combining  of  basic  elements 
were  required.  On  the  scene,  accordingly,  came  “  The  Agenetists,” 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Leucippus,  Democritus  (of  whose  doctrine 
Epicureanism  is  characterized  as  a  “  bowdlerization  ”  [pp.  445-446]), 
and  the  Pythagoreans.  The  discussion  of  their  texts  is  stimulating.  The 
treatment  of  Anaxagoras  follows  the  general  lines  of  the  author’s 
monograph  on  that  philosopher. 

The  really  disappointing  feature  of  the  work  is  its  treatment  of 
Parmenides.  He  is  covered,  along  with  Zeno  and  Melissus,  in  a  brief 
thirty  pages  (pp.  523-553),  under  the  title  of  “  The  Glossomorphics.” 
The  characteristic  feature  of  glossomorphism  is  “  the  possibility  of  talk¬ 
ing  without  thinking,”  and  “  Parmenides  is  the  purest  example  ”  (p. 
538).  Here  the  author  fails  to  adhere  to  his  professed  norm  of  letting 
the  fragments  speak  as  though  they  were  not  written  in  a  hurry.  The 
Proem  and  the  section  (considered  not  interesting  “exactly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  historian  of  philosophy  ”  [p.  527] )  on  the  doxa  are 
not  treated  at  all.  The  result  is  that  “  we  have  now  come  across  some¬ 
thing  that  contradicts  experience”  (p.  538).  One  would  have  appreci¬ 
ated  a  discussion  of  at  least  the  controversial  Fr.  16.  The  section  on 
being  is  explained  as  though  its  fundamental  intuition  were  merely  an 
application  of  the  much  later  principle  of  identity  (p.  529).  The 
resultant  pathological  “  fixation  ”  (p.  540)  is  attributed  basically  to  “  an 
exclusively  Indogerman  (and  purely  linguistical)  peculiarity”  (p.  544), 
and  could  not  have  happened  had  Parmenides’  language  been  Arabic. 
In  conclusion  these  observations  are  carried  over  briefly  into  Plato  and 
Aristotle  (pp.  553-558).  One  suggestion  worth  noting,  however,  is  that 
ogkos  in  Fr.  8.  43  may  mean  “  curvature  ”  instead  of  the  usual  “  mass  ” 
(p.  533).  But  the  general  picture  that  “Parmenides  means  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  evil  that  has  been  spreading  ever  since  and  ever  more  and 
more  and  is  today  still  menacing  all  genuine  philosophy  with  suffoca¬ 
tion”  (p.  523)  remains. 

To  sum  up,  the  book’s  discussion  of  fragments  is  always  interesting 
and  stimulating.  But  the  author’s  own  philosophical  views  are  for¬ 
warded  in  a  way  that  tends  to  antagonize,  e.  g.,  “.  .  .  one  need  not  agree 
.  .  .  that  of  all  philosophers  one  hundred  percent  are  babblers  and  crack¬ 
pots.  This  is  no  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration.  But  it  might  be  rather 
right  to  follow  Adolph  Stohr  who  used  to  maintain  that  the  correct 
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estimation  should  be  only  about  ninety  percent”  (p.  540).  Such  asser¬ 
tions  and  other  caustic  comments  on  differing  philosophical  attitudes 
serve  to  enliven  the  presentation  of  the  topics.  But  they  raise  sales 
resistance  to  an  unnecessarily  high  pitch.  More  seriously,  they  tend  to 
blur  the  Argus-eyed  vision  required  for  the  historian  of  philosophy  to 
see  in  a  hundred  directions  at  once.  Yet  no  matter  how  much  one 
disagrees  with  the  author’s  overall  notion  of  philosophy  and  with  his 
interpretations  of  individual  fragments,  the  work  is  always  readable, 
lively,  and  instructive.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  for  teachers  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  stimulating  their  own  as  well  as  their  students’  interest 
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in  the  origins  of  western  thought. 

Joseph  Owens,  C.  Ss.  R. 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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